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A SEA-ISLAND ROMANCE. 



I. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

"When General Wai-trace was importuned to 
sell that seemingly worthless portion of his plant- 
ation that lay around Bugle's Point for a lump 
sum, he, .so to speak, jumped at the chance. 
When he found out, too late, that the purchaser 
was Colonel Foley of Connecticut, an ex-Federal 
officer of the Civil "War, he flew into tantrums 
over his own precipitancy. The era of the ear- 
pet-bagger was over the land. 

"Another one of 'em to batten upon our 
blood 1 And now he'll be down upon us with 
his machinery, his palaver, and his eternal itch- 
ing for office. You Maash I " 

" Yes, Marse." 

"If ever" — the General's neck veins were 
swollen beneath his puggy jaws — "if ever I hear 
of you or Eduy, or any other of my negroes 
trapesing around the country after night, I'll 
know where you're gone. He'll go into politics 
and he'll be after your infernal votes, but — ^but — " 

Here Maash choked further utterance into un- 
intelligible growls with a brushful of fragrant 
lather, and under the influence of his matutinal 
shave the General's ill humor frittered itself 
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nway in stertorous breathings. At the break- 
fast table he was joined by a lively little 'girl of 
twelve, who soon evinced her natural rights of 
sovereignty by saying: 

" Pappy, I'm going to make Maash take me 
down to Bugle's Point to-day." 

"I'll break Maash 's head if he stirs a foot 
with you in that direction," replied her father, 
growing purple instantly. 

" Why, Pappy ? Why mayn't I ? " 

"Because I say no; that's why." Then turn- 
ing to Maash who, with a napkin over his arm, 
stood behind the General's cbair, he demanded : 
" Now which one of you has stuffed her foolish 
head with this notion ? " 

Maash appeared much disconcerted. 

"Fo' good Marse, taint me nur Edny. Wat 
we uns want long ob dem dar Norveners? 
'Sides, I caint help Missy habbin' dese yer no 
'count noshens." 

Missy however insisted on her point; whereat 
the General swore he would send her to that 
Charleston boarding school forthwith — ^that 
Maash should pack himself off to starve and rot, 
as he didn't earn his salt since he was free any- 
how — ^that the whole household were in a conspir- 
acy to make life a burden to him — that — ^but by 
this time Missy wound her arms energetically 
around his neck and buried her little nose in a 
fold of his double chin ; then the growls sub- 
sided into endearments, and peace was ignomini- 
ously made. 

Missy urged her point no more just then; but 
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that afternoon, while Maash was down about the 
old stables, she trotted over from the great house, 
and began again. 

" Laws, Missy 1 " quoth Maash, pausing, curry- 
comb in hand, " de Ginner'l 'ud fa'rly skin me 
erlive fer tekin yo' oft*'n enny sech atromp. I 
caint posserbly hyur ter no sech." 

"Pappy's asleep. I heard him a-snorin' in 
the lib'ry. Now Maash, you've just got to sad- 
dle up and take me. No — no — I won't hear 
you say you won't. Besides — look there I " 

She held forth a long plug of black tobacco, 
at sight of which Maash weakened visibly. 

" I bought it with my own money yestiddy, 
when Pappy took me down to Eoche's store. 
Here ; it's yours, even if you won't say yes, and 
me a-wanting to go so bad." 

This astute bit of generosity did the business. 
Fifteen minutes later the two were ambling 
down a back lane, into the pine woods, and over 
the dry marshes towards Bugle's Point. There, 
long, low buildings were going up, a large force 
of negroes was at work, and out in the channel 
of the lagoon a stexim-dredge was digging up 
phosphate rock, that on shore would be ground 
into fertilizers for the worn-out cotton-fields of 
the South. Across the lagoon, upon a gentle 
eminence. Colonel Foley's new house was build- 
ing. The whole place was permeated with a 
systematized bustle and noise of industry, in 
strong contrast to the spasmodic eflforts of Gen- 
eral Wartrace, upon his impoverished plantation, 
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to keep his factors, as he said, " from swallowing 
him alive at the end of the year." 

Missy rode leisurely, with Maash close behind, 
her dark curls fluttering, and her little nose up- 
turned at the disagreeable odors in the air. A 
fine-looking, middle-aged man, in a Tweed busi- 
ness suit, was walking about, with an air of pro- 
prietorship. A lad of fifteen, clad in blue flan- 
nels, was by his side. The latter called the gen- 
tleman's attention to Missy and her attendant, 
who were surveying things from a safe distance. 

" That's Old Wartrace's daughter. Pa." 

Colonel Foley glanced at them carelessly, then 
made his way towards Missy, who said to 
Maash : 

** Les us go Maash. They're coming to speak 
to us." 

" I caint hope dat," replied Maash, again 
dubious as to the consequences of the trip. 
" Dish yer's Gunnel Foley a-comin', 'nd I dunno 
w'at yo' want ter run fer, bein' ez yo' dun got 
yerself inter de scrape. He ain' gwine fer ter 
bite yo' nohow." 

The Colonel approached, while Missy's 
timidity took refuge in an air of haughty reserve. 

" This is the daughter of General Wartrace, 
isn't it ? " he asked, apparently of both. 

Missy closed her lips tightly, while Maash 
replied, volubly: 

" Yas sah. Dish yers Miss Cory, de Ginnerl's 
onliest chile. Missy we calls her. De Ginnerl 
dun hed two nio', but dey gone dead, same ez der 
mudder, my ole Missis." 
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" Well, we are glad to see you," returned the 
Colonel looking at Missy, who in turn looked 
severely at the lagoon. " This is my son Ealph, 
and I hope you and he will be very good 
friends." 

Here one of his foremen called him, and he 
hastened away, leaving Ealph to his own 
resources. The latter looked quizzically at the 
ancient mule bestrode by Maash, and said to 
Missy : 

" He's a fat one, aint he ? I guess it would 
take about two of him to make a shadow." 

Missy failed to relish the joke, and after 
flashing a look of scorn upon Ealph, turned to 
the negro, saying : 

" Come, Maash, let us go. It's just as Papa 
says ; these Yankees haven't got a bit of man- 
ners." 

After this stinging retort she rode slowly off, 
followed by Maash, who shook his grizzled hfead, 
while Ealph looked after them rather foolishly. 

" Pa," said he, later on, after relating the abrupt 
termination of the interview. "I'll get even 
with that girl yet." 

" Never mind, son," replied pater- familias, with 
easy self-complacency. " Pride is a hungry dog 
that feeds mostly at home. Take things easy, 
for I am going to bundle you off North to school 
before long." 

When the General found that his orders had 
been disobeyed, he made a scene. He swore that 
Missy should trot to Charleston the very next 
dav — that Maash should " hike off from here," 
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and never place his trifling carcass where his old 
master could set eyes on him again. Africa, 
with deprecatory shrugs and eye-rollings, retired 
to the kitchen, where Edny, his wife, gave him 
small consolation. 

"A projeckin' ojff wid dat 'ar blessed chile, 
'nd she not a-knowin' no betteh 1 I 'spec yo'll 
up 'nd wan' ter tu'n Yankee nex', long o' dem 
ttashy niggahs down dar ter Bugle's P'int." 

Maash deliberately cut his tobacco in two and 
handed Edny half, saying: 

" Hush, niggah I Yo' pesters me wid sech a 
clingin' 'nd a clangin' erbbut nuthin'. Ef I 
hadn't a gone wid 'er, yo' wouldn't er got dat 
ar' truck ter chaw.'' 

11. 

love's small "BEGINNINGS. 

As the months passed, the ex-General and ex- 
Cdonel, being near neighbors, perforce, met 
occasionally and got better acquainted. Each 
magnified to himself the other's weak points; 
yet as their interests did not clash, and as Foley 
failed to go into politics or meddle with the 
negroes, other than to keep them strenuously at 
work for low wages, the two veterans became 
quite friendly in a casual way. They fouglrt their 
battles amicably over again, and with mutual 
forbearance avoided politics. As long as they 
were to live side by side, why quarrel over out- 
side issues? The General would occasionally 
ride over to look at the Colonel's mills, and go 
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home with a secret respect for his old adversary's 
business energy and abiUty carefully concealed 
under a good natured contempt of " Foley's free 
and easy, democratic ways." The Colonel, on 
idle Saturday afternoons, would accompany the 
General over his unkempt and sterile cotton- 
fields, suggesting a dozen different ways of recu- 
peration; then when at home, deride without 
stint what he termed the "happy go lucky" 
methods of Southern agriculture. 

The two young people also found each other 
more agreeable than the result of their first inter- 
view seemed to foreshadow. Cora insisted for 
a while on speaking of Ealph as " that Yankee 
boy," while he comforted his pride by alluding 
to her as " a pesky little Eeb," — terms however, 
mutually forborne, when they were thrown 
together. 

Circumstances seemed, after a time, to conspire 
with opportunity in contriving plans for Ralph 
to happen along when Cora was out on her daily 
strolls or rides. Their demeanor on meeting 
was apt to be tinctured with a surprise, that 
usually gave way to an interchange of caustic 
raillery, which in turn melted into a freer enjoy- 
ment of the hour and each other's company. 

Wiser heads at the time paid little heed to 
this. Maash and Edny fostered the growing 
friendship, seduced, in the unwisdom of their 
simple souls, by Ralph's fine ways and the gen- 
erous bestowal of sundry dimes and nickels, of 
which his pockets never seemed to be emptj'-. 
Maash averred that : 
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" Dat 'ar chile doa' kyah no mo' fer money 
dan dirt." 

" Boys haven't got any better sense," was Cora's 
pithy comment. 

Yet she undoubtedly liked Balph, and never 
better than when holding off his boyish advances 
with a pert play of girlish wit, watching him 
the while with demure face and dancing eyes. 

One day, having shot a white curlew out on a 
sand-flat, while she danced and clapped her 
hands, he waded out waist deep and brought it 
to her, when she turned from him quite unac- 
coimtably, saying : 

" I think it's very horrid and cruel in you to 
kill the pretty white things." 

"Why, only yesterday you said you'd give 
anything for one." 

"Did I ? " she replied, serenely. " Well, I've 
changed my mind ; I wish it was out there alive 
again, and I won't have it at all." 

" Yes, you will," cried the lad, not discon- 
certed. "See how wet I am, and all for you. 
You've got to take it." 

He playfully forced it upon her, but she 
shrank back, while he still strove to make her 
take the bird. Suddenly she wrenched one hand 
away and struck him upon the ear. It smarted, 
and Ralph drew back momentarily disconcerted ; 
then seizing her, he kissed her full upon the 
lips, exclaiming: 

" There now I " 

Cora glared upon him, her hair disheveled, 
and an angry flush on either cheek ; then, with 
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a sudden gush of tears she turned and fled home- 
wards. After that, for a while, their relations 
were somewhat strained, as the diplomats say. 
Though they really liked each other's company 
too well to remain long estranged, the childish 
freedom that had hitherto characterized their 
intercourse was slowly lessened under the grow- 
ing restraints of maturing youth and maiden- 
hood. 

Yet these gentle repressions were not signifi- 
cant of indift'erence. Even then the beginnings 
of a deeper reciprocal feeling were — on Ealph's 
part at last — made manifest by the shock he felt 
when, on returning from a week's fishing excur- 
sioa down on Pocotaligo Sound, Maash told him 
that: 

" De Ginnerl done sont Missy off ter dat ar 
bo'din' skule hat las'." 

" Wh— why— what's that for ? " quoth Ealph, 
as though some special mystery was involved 
therein, to which he, by right, should have the 
key. 

" Dunno, cep'n he 'Jow'd dat hit wer plum 
time dat ar chile wer a gittin' ter know suttin'. 
Nebber could see no uset in dese yer bo'din' 
skules nohow." 

Ralph mourned ineflTectually. One day, meet- 
ing General Wartrace coming down the road 
upon his great roan horse, and appearing very 
stiff and stately, he ventured to ask him if 
•* Miss Cora would be away all the rest of the 
year?" 

" And what is that to you, sir?" returned that 
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dignitary, tartly. He had just found out that his 
lower rice-field had been insufficiently flooded, 
and was in a bad humor in consequence. 

" Nothing, sir, only I just thought I'd like to 
know." Ralph felt the inefficacy of his curios- 
ity keenly. "Father's going to send me up 
North to school this faU too." 

** Humph 1 " This sending to the North was, 
to the General, ever an unwelcome imputation 
of alien and distasteful superiority. " It is to be 
hoped, sirrah, that your father may not change 
his mind." 

And on he rode, leaving Ralph in doubt as to 
whether he approved, censured, or was indifferent 
to this parental decision. 

In Cora's absence the boy found his combined 
occupations and amusements hardly adequate to 
keep time from growing occasionally burden- 
some. There were no white families having 
other boys near by, and the young African tatter- 
demalions were not companionable. Three hours 
a day Mrs. Foley kept him in a sub-dynamitic 
state of mind over a few school books, that 
Ralph appreciated far less than he did his fish 
bait. Then there was snipe shooting in the 
marshes lapped by the yellow waves of 
the lagoon; bass fishing in mid channel on a 
rocking dory; coon hunting with torch, dog, and 
the negro at night; and, on rainy days, any 
amount of reading if he cared for it. 

But neither game nor fish, nor glamour of sea 
and sky, altogether satisfied his too abundant 
leismre. His father's too busy ways, his mother's 
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languor, increased his sense of isolation; the 
noise and odors at Bugle's Point oflFended him ; 
the stem exclusiveness wherein General War- 
trace and his belongings shrouded themselves 
depressed him. He was not sorry, therefore, 
when Colonel Foley at last told him to prepare 
for his first school year at tlie North. 

"I am going to give you a good educational 
send-off, said his father. " Make the most of it, 
for you'll have to paddle your own canoe after 
that. It's the best way, all these hifalutin' 
nobodies around here to the contrary notwith- 
standing." 

In due time he found himself on board of one 
of the Ocean Line Steamships, fighting off sea- 
sickness, and wondering what had become of the 
broad earth now left behind. As homesickness 
disappeared under the novelties confirontinghim, 
he nourished cheery thoughts as to how Cora 
and he would get on afl»r school days were 
over, when they were finally married, and there 
was nothing to do but spend the money his 
father would have accumulated. Ealph was 
entirely skeptical as to the canoe paddling, 
unless with a silver paddle furnished by paternal 
hands when needed. 

Before leaving home he had, with much labor, 
written Cora a letter, giving the same secretly to 
Maash, fortified by a greenback dollar, , with 
injunctions to let no one but Cora see the all- 
important epistle. 

"Lor', yes chile!" said Maash, knowingly. 
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" I'll des3 berry hit un'ner de h'a'th stun untell 
Missy kerns home." 

Five months later, when Cora Tetumed for the 
Christmas holidays, Maash, with sundry winks 
and an air of mystery, delivered it, saying: 

" Marse Ralph's a mighty good scribe, 'nd he 
done leff dish yer in tickler fer yo'." 

Cora read the labored lines, suiffered her pretty 
lip to curl, and threw them into the cold fire- 
place. That night, however, sundry qualnrs of 
conscience intruded so obstinately, that after 
midnight she rose, lit a lamp, rescued the 
crumpled lines fix>m the ashes, placed them with 
a blush under her pillow, and soon thereafter fell 
asleep. 

III. 

THE GENERAL TAKES THE BIT IN HIS TEETH. 

Several years passed. Ralph continued at the 
North, passing from his preparatory studies to 
Yale, where he began a four years' course, inter- 
spersed with sundry visits home during vaca- 
tions. At these recurring periods he saw less 
and less of Cora, who after three years in 
Charleston, had returned home ; the General xtt 
last putting in force his oft-repeated declaration, 
that he could live without her no longer. In 
her absence the old Hall had grown unendur- 
able ; in her presence it was paradise. This was 
his creed, and the older he grew the closer he 
clung to it. 

Though they had lived in social seclusion since 
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the war, for her sake he now began to give 
solemn dinner parties two or three times a year. 
For her sake he also accepted invitations to other 
lugubrious entertainments, given here and there 
on the Islands by friends as antique, proud, and 
straitened as himself. 

At first Colonel Foley and family — as near 
neighbors — were invited. Ealph, then home on 
a vacation, was included ; but when the General 
heard that this young gentleman had inveigled 
Cora into the garden summer-house, and kept 
her there an hour or so, while sober dancing 
went on in the spacious old parlors of Wartrace 
Hall, the invitation was not repeated. This 
interview bore fruit, however, in shape of a letter 
to Cora from Yale, wherein Ealph, after a few 
glowing lines tliat brought the blood to her 
cheeks, humbly begged permission to be allowed 
to correspond with her. "While she stood at a 
hall window reading it, out burst the General 
from his bedroom in a tantrum, because of 
Maash's negligence in the matter of laying out a 
clean shirt. 

" You Maash I You " here he spied Cora, 

folding her letter rather hastily. " How now ? 
What's that you have there. Missy ? " 

*' Oh ! it's only a note from Ea — from young 
Mr. Foley," returned she, with an embarrassment 
she failed to conceal. 

" Wh— what's that ? " cried the father, pur- 
pling to the roots of his Jacksonian wall of gray 
hair, for the memory of that garden interview was 
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firesh upon him. " Has the scamp had the auda- 
city to write to you ? Hand it here." 

This last with a lion-like roar and stamp that 
at once aroused Ck>ra's obstinacy. Without a 
word she held forth the offending missive, which 
the General jerked from her hand, tore in open- 
ing it again, and held while reading within 
four inches of his nose, commenting as he pro- 
ceeded. 

"'My Dear Miss Cora;' — What abominable 
familiarity! m — m — 'have tbought of you so 
much of late.' — The devil he has ! * Your sweet 
face and the memory of your last words — ' 
Death of my heart, Missy ! Wliat right had you to 
be giving him last words ? Hm — m — m — ' shall 
never forget you or our childish frolics together — ' 
Ha ! What does the idiot mean by that ? " He 
glared over tbe top of the letter at Cora, who, 
with mantling brow and compressed lips, stood 
patting one little foot with her eyes bent out at 
the window. " * Would like to correspond with 
you and' — ^um — m — ^ra " 

The General concluded with a half-suppressed 
oath, crumpling the letter in his hand fiercely, 
then turning away he strode up and down the 
hall, his suspenders flying and his heelless slip- 
pers clattering loosely. 

"Now Missy," he continued, between puffs 
and gesticulations, " let this be the last of this. 
To think of you — the very apple of your poor 
old father's eye — a Wartrace to boot — receiving 
the clandestine attentions of an upstart Yankee. 
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Pah ! The whole thing smells worse than his 
father's bone factory." 

Cora still scorned to justify herself; while 
the General paused for breath, then, with an 
eflfort at composure that nearly choked him, 
said : 

" Ilark you, Cora. You are seventeen, and 
old enough to have some little sense of propriety. 
I desire you never to notice this very indiscreet 
young man again. Let this be the last of it — 
the last of it; d'ye hear ? " He tapped the let- 
ter nervously. " I shall forward this silly note 
to Colonel Foley with a few comments of my 
own ^" 

"Don't, Papa," interrupted Cora, startled at 
last. "Please don't make such a mountain of a 
mere mole-hill." 

" A mole-hill ! " repeated the Greneral sneer- 
ingly, though nearly stifled with passion. 
" Zounds I that I should see my only child fling- 
ing disobedience in my face ! Not another word. 
Leave me ; and tell Maash, if he isn't here in 
two minutes I'll run him off, lock, stock, and 
barrel. The lazy — ^good for nothing — ^low- 
lived " 

The General disappeared within his room, 
slamming the door after him. Cora walked 
resolutely down stairs, delivered the message, 
re-ascended to her own room, and was invisible 
for several hours, emerging therefrom calm and 
quiet, yet with a suspicious redness about the 
eyes. 

For several days there was a coolness between 
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father and daughter which, as his resentment 
died, grew burdensome and finally insupportable 
to the General, Cora, doll-like and slender, was 
usually a very song-bird in health, spirits, and 
activity. Now, with pressed lips, silent and pale, 
enduring rather than enjoying, she glided noise- 
lessly about, a bewitching martyr to pique, with 
a sediment of real grief thrown in. 

" Suthin' wrung wid dish yer famb'ly," quoth 
Maash to Edny. "Nebber seed de like sence 
befo' de wah, when ole Miss died." 

" Suthin' wrong wid yore head, nigger," replied 
his wife. " Dey's dess a ketchin' ob de heat, er 
de spring feber." 

At breakfast the General would sit waiting for 
his daughter, soon beginning to fume if she was 
tardy. On her appearance he would bury him- 
self in his Courier^ while she poured the coffee, 
interspersing his reading with denunciations of 
the State Government, the Federal troops, and 
the comforting tendency of things in general. 
Cora, who usually broke his egg, tucked his 
napkin under his fat chin, and otherwise waited 
on him during the meal with ceaseless and en- 
dearing chatter, now listened demurely and in 
silence. The General, amid his diatribes, felt 
the difference keenly. On returning from his 
plantation rides, wearied by the ceaseless vexa- 
ations of free labor and general shiftlessness, he 
missed the romping welcome, the ready kiss, the 
playful tyranny tliat had been his reward. He 
caught himself listening at comers and on stair- 
ways for the cheering ripple of sound that had 
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usually preceded Cora's breezy approaclies. At 
night he sat wearily in his great leather-backed 
arm-chair far into the night, hearing her foot- 
steps overheard, and remembering painfully how 
late she used to sit with him, and how early she 
would leave him now. 

But one day, in dismounting from his horse, 
he fell, and Cora, coming down stairs, met him 
leaning on Maash's shoulder. 

" Only a sprain," he said, yet he groaned for 
an hour, while she silently poured cold water on 
his swollen instep. As he grew easier, the sight 
of her quiet, reticent face quickened his yearn- 
ing, and in his weakness his old eyes grew moist. 
He closed them, and two tears rolled down and 
hid themselves in a fat furrow. In a twinkling 
Cora was on her knees, with her arm round his 
neck in the old-fashioned way. She laid her face 
on his shoulder, and her other hand sought his 
own with a swift, warm pressure. Thus they 
continued for a moment, and thus, without a 
word, their reconciliation was made. 

IV. 

RALPH COMES HOME. 

During the last year of Ealph's college course 
there came a suitor for Cora's hand in the person 
of Joseph Legare, a lean, swarthy scion of one 
of the most unimpeachable and poorest of those 
old families the General loved to glorify. The 
young man's father took the initiative by con- 
sulting the General on the subject, who graciously 
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approved. Thus, under a united family sanction, 
the courtship began, with Jody — as he was 
usually called — pliant and hopeful, and Miss 
Wartrace icily indiflerent to all outward consid- 
erations except her father's whim-whams and 
endearments. Nothing more was heard of Balph 
Foley. 

" A damned upstart, sir ! " quoth the General 
one day to Judge Legare. " Why, sir, the very 
money of that family stinks of the way in which 
it is made. I'm sorry I ever gave them a foot- 
hold near me." 

Since the discovery of that letter, the antipa- 
thy of General Wartrace had extended appa- 
rently to the whole Foley generation. He could 
see nothing good in any of them, and seldom 
lost an opportunity, in Cora's presence, of ex- 
pressing his opinion of the Colonel and his meth- 
ods. The latter, wrapt in business schemes, was 
carelessly civil when they casually met. They 
visited each other no longer; yet he hardly 
noticed the General's hauteur, unless in a com- 
miserative sense, as of something to be pitied 
when allied to what he termed such a frightful 
incapacity for business. 

" Wartrace is a greater fool than ever," the 
Colonel wrote to his son at Yale. " He's eaten 
up with pride, and his affairs seem to be at sixes 
and sevens generally. I hear his girl and old 
Legare's son are to be married. It is a case of 
aristOQi'atic pauperage all round, I fear." 

Ralph's reception of this bit of news was more 
emphatic than cheerful. He grew disheveled of 
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aspect, and neglected his studies to such an ex- 
tent that he passed the final " exams," which 
shortly thereafter ensued, very indifferently, 
though he had generally been known as a close 
student. Then he packed his traps and came 
home. 

His father was full of plans for him. His own 
health was beginning to fail. Balph should 
learn the business, and after a year or so of ex- 
perience be taken into partnership ; the Colonel 
would withdraw from active supervision, and 
Ralph should have full sway. 

" He's our only child," he said to his wife. " I 
have made some money. If he has gumption 
enough to take care of it, let him enjoy it, and the 
quicker he learns how to manage the better." 

It will be seen that the Colonel, after all, was 
not averse to supplying the silver paddle when- 
ever Ralph should have learned how to use it. 
Meanwhile the son prinked himself and rode 
over to Wartrace Hall to pay his respects to 
Miss Cora. How well he remembered that hour 
in the summer-house two years before — his im- 
petuous avowals — ^her sweet reluctance — the 
denials, beseechings, and shy, mute confessions — 
oh I he had forgotten nothing, and had added in- 
finite air-castles off and on ever since. As for 
Jody Legare — ^long-legged and lackadaisical — 
what had he to recommend himself to a girl of 
flesh and blood, of song and sunshine, like Cora. 
Would she remember that childish episode when 
he first kissed her ? Ah, the bewitching mem- 
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ory of that velvet touch — ^the flush — the cool- 
ness — the after sweets of reconciliation ! 

He was a-glow with a rash, sweet enthusiasm 
that imparted itself to the sunbeams dancing 
through the pines — to the green marshes, wind- 
clouded here and there — to the swirling tide 
kissing the yellow sands of the lagoon. What 
a leap that mullet gave above the darkling rip- 
ples of the shoal below ! The very pelicans, 
winging seaward, seemed to fly less heavily than 
usual ; the mocking-bird, close at hand, had cer- 
tainly added a new and joyous air to his reper- 
toire. 

During these years at college a wider social 
friction had brightened rather than dimmed the 
first glamour of boyish attachment. He was no 
saint ; he had had his follies and flirtations, his 
changes, his resolves, his failures, and his repent- 
ings. But — as in a glass darkly — the vision of 
Cora Wartrace remained to him through it all, 
as something apart from grosser and clearer real- 
ities. And now there was a rival. This knowl- 
edge had — ^while grieving him — crystalized his 
filmy desires into a definite resolve, that over- 
came despondency by creating a well defined 
channel wherein his rather Quixotic energies 
might find fi'ee scope. 

He rode up the neglected avenue of pines ; he 
saw the grey gleam of the quaint, ridiculous 
old Hall between rifts of woodland green, its 
moss-grown roof, its curiously bowed windows, 
its riot of surrounding shrubbery with geomet- 
rical paths and flower beds sifted about, vine 
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tangled and unkempt; — then, before he fairly 
realized it, he was pounding on the ancient dog's- 
head knocker, and waiting, with bated breath, 
for that apprehensive, delirious tinkle that would 
precede her approach. 

Maash appeared, a little shabbier and shag- 
gier than of old, and rolled his eyes in aston- 
ishment. 

"Dunno w'edder Miss Cory in de house or not," 
he replied, dubiously, to Ealph's query. " 111 
dess run back 'nd ^ee Yeckon shell see yo' — 
dunno." 

" See here, old man," — the young fellow pro- 
duced a silver dollar. "These don't grow on 
the bushes about here. Don't say who's here. 
Just tell her it's an old friend — an old friend, 
mind." 

He entered the gloomy, faded, antique parlor, 
(alasl there are no parlors nowadays,) with its 
staring white ceiling heavily frescoed ; its dingy 
wainscot; its faded Brussels; its clouded por- 
traits ; its annuals, albums and poor little wonders 
of crochet and needle work ; its rectangular fur- 
niture, its general air of rheumatic primness and 
desuetude. He was too impatient to sit down, 
but walked softly about, pausing anon to listen 
for the light step, the indescribable rustle that 
would thrill him more completely than the 
loudest thunder. 

But while thus expectant, there came the 
sound of a heavy tread down the hall to the 
front door. His horse stood tied in full view, 
and directly he heard the General calling to 
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Maash, who shuffled in from the interior re- 
gions: 

"Whose h'orse is that? " 

"Good Gord, Marse, I y'aint de'f!" grumbled 
the old negro. Then came a jumble of subdued 
tones, while Ralph, feeling vaguely uncomforta- 
ble, took up his hat. Presently in walked 
General Wartrace, stiffly ceremonious, and as red 
as a turkey cock. 

"Mr. Foley, I believe?" 

" The same, sir. I have just returned from 
college, and thought I would do myself the 
pleasure of paying my respects to Miss Cora. I 
am glad to see you looking " 

" Miss Wartrace, sir," interrupted the General 
coldly, " does not see company privately." 

"Ah, yes — I beg pardonj" replied Balph, 
rather flustrated. "I only thought — that is I 
hoped — I anticipated much pleasure in renewing 
our old acquaintance — not without your sanction 
of course " 

"Well, sir, to be plain, you have not got my 
sanction to any such proceedings, especially in 
view of your singular way of inaugurating such 



a course." 



"Why — why. General, what has happened? 
you surely cannot know how important the good 
opinion of Miss Wartrace and yourself is to my 
future — a — ^happiness." 

This was a bold plunge, yet the GeneraVs wolf- 
ish manner had, after his first flurry of dismay, 
driven Ralph's discretion to the winds. The old 
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man stood astonished tlien ; lion-like his bristles 
rose ; he lost his patience. 

" The devil you say ! Let me tell you, sir, 
that your future happiness, as you call it, as far 
as it relates to my daughter, is a matter of su- 
preme indifference to both of us." 

" General," cried Ralph, " how have I deserved 
this treatment? I " 

" I am amazed that you should suppose your- 
self to have deserved any treatment other than 
what any presuming stranger might expect. 
Enough of this. For your misdirected courtesy 
in calling I might thank you, had you called on 
me ; but as regards Miss Wartrace, sir, it is pre- 
sumptuous on your part to expect any other than 
the most distant acknowledgment." 

*' General, I cannot submit to this. In plain 
words — though I had not intended making it 
known so soon, — I love your daughter, I " 

"Zounds, sir I" roared the old veteran, pur- 
pling from his collar up. " You say this to me 
— ^to me? Well, sir, I'll see you damned rather 
than listen further to such language. You, 
Maash I " 

Ralph's temper was at a white heat at once. 
He eyed the General squarely as he replied : 

" Let me say in return, sir, that I find I have 
loved her for years, and I'll win her if I can, in 
spite of you and your confounded prejudices." 

" You Maash I " thundered the General, now 
raging up and down like a caged l^ger. " You, 
Maash I '•' 
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Maash appeared trembling, with the whites of 
his eyes mainly visible. 

" Show this — this gentleman — out." 

Balph strode into the hall, half blind with pain 
and anger over this complete and sweeping 
fiasco. 

" I dess 'low'd suttin 'ud happen," whispered 
the negro ; " but see hyur, Marse Ealph. Miss 
Cory done gone out " 

But Ealph Foley rushed down the steps, flung 
himself on his horse, and rode oflf at a gallop, 
while Maash shut the door, muttering : 

" Lawd, Lawd I 'Nd now Edny'll be fer put- 
tin' in her glab kase I let the pore chile in." 

v.- . 

A CLANDESTINE MEETING. 

HardlIt knowing or caring whither he went, 
Ralph suffered his horse to turn down a bridle- 
path leading among the pines and black-jacks, 
through a fringe of hummock, thence across the 
blue marl of the marshes bordering the lagoon. 
Here a firm sand-beach, white and crisp, curved 
round a shallow cove, with clumps of alders 
bending here and there. A few summer ducks, 
too fat to fly, were diving for sea-kale ; and far 
in the north lay a black bulge in mid channel, 
with an intervening sail or two. The black 
bulge was Fort Sumter; the pearl-grey haze 
hovering beyond, the smoke of the fair city 
couched behind its ineffectual guard. Across 
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tbe lagoon Colonel Foley's fine residence rose 
over marsh and shrubbery. 

The yellow tide broke crisply into countless 
flashes of gold and silver, darkening to gray on 
either hand, with st^el-like reflections that melted 
beyond, towards the broad inlet, into deep and 
glistening blue. A southeaster's whistle, rich 
with the ocean's flavor, swept rustling over the 
grasses ; a dash of woolly cloud flecked the hori^ 
zon ; overhead was an infinite blaze whitening a 
sapphire sea. 

Ealph urged his horse along the beach, re- 
membering with a sting that yonder was where 
he had waded after the curlew, that here was 
where he had kissed her, or — was it over there? 
He rounded one of the alder clumps, his hat 
pulled down and his eyes moodily set, when he 
heard his name called. A thrill like a knife- 
thrust passed through him, yet when he saw 
Cora seated on a tussock under an overhanging 
branch, the ecstasy was already replaced by the 
dominant pain. 

" Mr. Foley — aren't you going to speak? " 

What could he do but get down, shake hands, 
and go through the usual greetings. Cora was 
the impersonation of dignified composure. Only 
by a slight tremor of the little hand that lay for 
an instant within his own, could he detect any 
sign that his arrival was of aught more than 
trivial interest to her. As he eyed her a covet- 
ous rapture mingled with, yet did not supersede 
his wretchedness. She had burst into womau- 
3 
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hood with all its fragrant and irresistible charm; 
and yet how inaccessible to him now! 

" How lovely you have grown, Cora. It takes 
one's breath away to look at you and — ^remem- 
ber." 

"One should forget, and one should say Miss 
to absolute eighteen." 

Her smile and glance were arch and seductive. 
He plunged at once into abject confession. 

"Have you forgotten the times we used to 
have ? Why, here, right here, is where we ran 
ashore that time the canoe came so near sink- 
ing." 

" I remember how I screamed like a ninny." 

"And how I waded out with you? " 

" You might have omitted that, I think." 

"It was altogether the most charming part of 
it. And there was the curlew. Have you ever 
forgiven me for what I did that day? But of 
course you did — ^in that delightful summer- 
house ; — ^Ah, what an idiot I was there 1 I didn't 
half tell you how foolishly, how fondly I loved 
you. Cora — " 

" You're making up for lost time now, at all 
events." 

He had her hand now, yet she did not resist. 

" It is time I did make up. Oh, Cora I I 
have heard such things. First father wrote me 
you were to marry Jody Legare. Then you had 
failed to answer my letter, and I teU you, my 
last month at Yale was lost with it all. Then 
to-day, Cora — to-day, when I came to see you, 
your father quarreled with me — ^forbade me the 
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house — ^used such words that I — I can only look 
at you and feel like a man for having submitted. 
But now I am here, it is all as nothing if you'll 
only reassure me." 

"You came — to see — me?" She looked at 
him in dismay. 

"Of course ; what else could I do? But tell 
me, is it so, that Jody Legare expects to marry 
you ? " 

" Papa has so arranged it. I have said noth- 



mg." 



" Do you say nothing now. Oh, Cora I Cora ! 
What is North or South, East or West, com- 
pared to the possession of your love 1 To the 
devil with prejudice I I will not give you up as 
long as I have a shadow of a hope. I told the 
General so to his face." 

" Oh, Ealph I " She had called him Mr. Foley 
hefore ; and her pregnant tone now pierced his 
heart. He clasped her in his arms and pressed 
kisses on eyes, lips, or anywhere her faintly re- 
sisting had left an available opening. 

" You shall never marry that swarthy fellow." 

"He's very respectable, I'm sure." 

"Oh, yes; but that aside, what is he? A 

blue-blooded automaton. Dearest, don't think 

I under-estimate your father's views. He has 

always lived by tradition, and always will. I 

respect him, and I would love and honor him if 

he would let me. But he is down upon me, and 

we — ^I say we, darling — we must do without him." 

" I — ^I could never leave him — ^poor Papa 1 " 

Her tone was significant of a coming sob. 
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"Of course not, Cora. You must always love 
him — ^respect him ; yet I cannot let you blight 
my life, and perhaps your own, for a parental punc- 
tilio. Listen; my father is going to take me 
into his business. When he finds I am set on 
marrying you, I believe he will stand by me — 
no! — ^you shall not remonstrate now. I won't 
hear another word. [A kiss.] You shall think 
of this. Give your own true heart time to 
speak for me." 

More kisses. 

And so with protestations, avowals, endear- 
ments, and confessions, an hour passed before 
Cora tore herself from his still detaining clasp 
and turned homeward. His last words were: 

" Dearest, this spot is henceforward consecrated 
ground to me. I will row over here to-morrow 
afternoon — ^fishing, you know. Don't disappoint 
me if you can come." 

When she reached Wartrace Hall, the Gen- 
eral was still fuming. 

"Missy," said he, " that beggarly young Foley 
was here to see you — ^you I What do you think 
of that ?" 

" I see no great harm." She was pouting be- 
witchingly. 

" The devil you don't I Well, I do. I gave 
him his walking papers. He won't come back 
here in a hurry." 

Cora did not reply. His rage dwindling, the 
General soon missed the little, fond familiarities 
wherewith she usually greeted him. He shiv- 
ered over a sudden fear of Cora's going about 
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tminterested, avoiding him as she liad since 
done. 

" Come heie, Missy." He opened his anns. 
She leaned against him lightly as thistle-down, 
pale and passive. '' Do you want to hear good 
news? Well, it's all arranged. You and Jody 
can be married Christmas if you like." 

She hid her face more closely, but still said 
nothing, while the General grew hilarious over 
the thought. 

" "We'll have a good old-fashioned wedding, 
such as your mother had. Ha, hal We'll have 
an affair for Edisto to remember. Yes, honey ; 
if it takes half the crop, your old Pappy will 
give you two a good send-off, though what 
he'll do with himself when you're gone, God- 
'Umighty knows — ^I don't." 

Cora reached one arm round his neck and sud- 
denly began sobbing, saying with convulsive ut- 
terance : 

"No — no! I won't marry — ^any one. Let 
me — ^let me — ^always stay here — with you — 
with you." 

"God bless the child I" quoth the General, 
much puzzled; but it was long before he entirely 
soothed her. 

Nevertheless, when Balph rowed over in his 
dory the. next afternoon, with an idle pole and 
line along, and dawdled about the cove expect- 
antly, she did not keep him waiting more than 
half an hour. How could she refuse to see the 
poor fellow once more— only once — ^and then— 
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VI 

PABENTAL OPPOSITION. 

To BalpVs surprise, he found his own &ther 
as strongly opposed to his matrimonial views as 
was General Wartrace. He was however oalmi 
dispassionate, and argumentative. 

^' I am weary of the insufferable pride of these 
Southerners," he said. " What does their blue- 
blood amount to ? Aside fix)m a lot of poor land 
that lies half useless, they don^t seem to have 
much left them but bile and prejudioe. As for 
Wartrace, he is the greatest fool among them. 
No ; give it over, Balph, if you expect me to 
set you up." 

Balph made the usual stereotyped argumentSi 
swore the usual amatory oaths, but failed to sway 
parental judgment Then he took fire. He 
was of age — he had four thousand dollars of his 
own, left him by his mother's father — ^he would 
get on without help ; but as for giving up Cora 
Wartrace, he would — etc., etc. 

Colonel Foley mourned over his only son^s de- 
fection, yet remained firm. Balph began to 
make trips to Charleston without acquainting 
anyone with the nature of his business there. 
His mother had remonstrated fireely against his 
course, but he overbore her with youthful im- 
petuosity, and in the end made her a mild ally. 
Meanwhile, every chance that offered he saw 
Cora, who— remonstrating against the interviews 
-—was constrained to weakly yield in secret. It 
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was sad to furtively withstand her father, yet it 
seemed unendurable to think of poor Balph — 
hollow-eyed with love of her— everyone opposed 
to him — ^haunting their trysting place in vain. 
Maash, true to the almighty dollar with which 
Balph faithfully crossed his palm, was still the 
medium whereby sundry little trifolded notes 
found their way into her hands, nor did she alto- 
gether refrain &om the guilt of answering some 
of them. 

Two months passed away with matters much 
unchanged. Then the General picked up a note, 
carelessly dropped by Maash when bringing in 
his shaving water. The old darkey's knees 
smote together, as he saw his master place his 
glasses upon his nose and begin to read. 

"Death of my heart I" roared the veteran. 
** Another one of 'em. Here you — ^you — '* 

He shook his fist at Maash, who made a sud- 
den bolt from the room, fled down stairs and out 
into the kitchen, where Edny sat trimming okra 
for the soup that day, and mopped his face with 
his white apron. 

" Wha's de matter now?" she asked. 

" Oh, Marse dess a roarin' kase I happ'n ter 
drap dat ar li'l note Marse Balph done sent ter 
Missy." 

" Wal, yo' is a fool I " returned Edny, survey- 
ing her liege lord contemptuously. " Wha' dat 
ar' pore chile gwine ter do now, I wonner?" 

Here the General's voice came down from the 
upper regions like a lion roaring. Maash, with 
a groan, disappeared. 
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"Saddle my hDrae, 70a thunderhig idiot I 
Then take yourself dIL Don't let me see yon 
fora week — a weekl D'ye hear? " 

Half an boor later Colonel Foley, looking ont 
of Us office window on Bugle's Point, saw a large 
roan horse with General Wartrace mounted 
thereon entering the factory yard. He dis- 
mounted, and was shown in by a clerk, who 
seemed somewhat overawed by the grim, seyere 
air of the old ex-confederate. Colonel Foley 
rose, offered a chair, whicli the General declined 
with an impatient gesture. Both men remained 
standing during the interview. 

" Sir," said the planter, "this intrusion is as dis- 
tasteful to me as it can be to you, but your son's 
insufferable insolence has caused it. Bead that, 
sir, if you please." 

He held forth Balph's latest note. The Colonel, 
looking puzzled and indignant, took it and, while 
he read, the General continued to boil over. 

" For some time he has persecuted my daughter 
with his attentions, although forbidden her 
society, and now this — ^this, sir, is his refuge." 

He* shook his finger at the letter, when the 
Colonel, looking up, said quietly : 

" That will do, sir. Abuse won't mend mat- 
ters. I am as much opposed to his desires in this 
affair as you can possibly be. I have other views 
for my son." 

The General stared as though he had not heard 
aright, then spoke as though to himself : 

" Can this be possible ? " 

"You need not doubt it. The exaggerated 
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and fantastic views of family importance enter- 
tained by so many in this section, have too airy 
a basis to be otherwise then distasteful to me. I 
do not desire my son to form any such connec- 
tions." 

" He'll probably go further and do worse, sir," 
replied the other, stiffly. The idea that a money- 
making Yankee could look slightingly upon that 
time-honored social structure — ^upholstered by 
blood and pedigree — which every true Sea- 
Islander bows down before, was momentarily 
distasteful, even though it freed his house from 
the dangers of a mesalliance. " But that is his 
own lookout and yours, and I ask pardon for 
what seemed the discourtesy of my errand here. 
As you agree with me, there can be none now. 
If you will keep an eye on your son, I will see 
to it that my daughter is soon placed where it 
will be out of his power to annoy her." 

Colonel Foley grimly assented, and with cere- 
monious bows the two separated. 

The General's next call was upon Judge Legare 
and, during a long and mysterious consultation, 
Jody was called in. The General remained to 
dinner, and when he returned home his good 
humor had been quite restored. Maash took hia 
horse, apparently oblivious of the fact that he 
was in disgrace. He knew his old master. Cora 
was seated at the spindle-legged piano whereat 
her mother had drummed out the " Battle of 
Prague" twenty-five years before, when the 
General entered. " ~ 

" Come here, Missy," 
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He had thrown himself into a large rocker, 
and a3 she drew near pulled her upon his knee. 
She nestled there contentedly. 

" Missy, your Pappy has got a crow to pick 
with you." He would go at this thing calmly, 
cheerfully and, in view of its importance, try 
not to get out of patience. Cora was picking at 
his shirt stud. " I found a note which that fel- 
low Foley had the insolence to send you, and 
which Maash — ^the scoundrel I — dropped this 
morning." 

" Oh I " said Cora, with a slight shiver, then 
stopped. 

"Now, Puss," he continued, "you can imagine 
the effect it had upon me. My only child — a 
Wartrace — betrothed to a Legare — with a secret 
love affair on hand. I — I — ^Zounds I What do 
you think I am made of to stand the like of 
that ? " 

lie was frowning and red now, despite his 
resolves to be patient. Cora slowly extended 
one arm round his neck and lay silent, with her 
face partially hidden. The General gulped down 
his spleen with an effort, and resumed : 

" Cora, you are as the apple of my eye to me, 
so 1 — 1 controlled mjrself and thought it all over. 
Then I consulted Judge Legare. Hush I not a 
word. You are young, giddy, foolish, and mar- 
riage will settle you. We will have you and 
Jody made one before Christmas." 

" Papa ? " This in a tone of agonized dismay. 

"Don't thwart me, Missy," continued her 
fSftther, rapidly, as though distrusting his own 
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firmness. " You become a Foley I I Iiad rather 
see you buried. My God I the man is at the 
very summit of all that we oppose politically 
and socially." 

After that one exclamation Cora said not a 
word, but lay passive, while the General expati- 
ated on the yaried advantages of a connection 
with the Legares. He talked himself into roseate 
views of the Aiture, grew optimistic as to the 
present, and finally withdrew, leaving Cora 
stunned and helpless. 

That afternoon Balph waited in vain at the 
trysting place, and when he went home, restless 
and sullen with disappointment. Colonel Foley 
imparted to him the nature of the General's 
errand that morning. Ealph fidgeted, yet said 
nothing. 

"Well, sir," concluded his father, "are you 
going to give up this wild-goose chase ? " 

" No, sir." This doggedly. 

" Then you will have to take the consequences^" 
returned the Colonel, testily. " It would be in- 
tolerable for me to see you hanging, on suffer- 
ance, to the skirts of one of these poverty-proud 
families. What do you expect for yourself? " 

" Nothing much," returned the son, shortly. 

like Cora, he saw the uselessness of argument, 
and was miserable. Yet his mind was made up, 
and for two days he haunted the skirts of hum- 
mock and marsh that fringed the lagoon, until 
he saw the flutter of Cora's skirts as she wandered 
disconsolately toward th e beach. He intercepted 
hen She put up her little hands as though to 
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ward him oft* but his impetuoflity was irresistible. 
Poor, pale, irresolute little soul. If he ever gave 
her up to another — even at the altar — then might 
he never see another happy hour. 

Then came hot vows, impassioned caresseSi 
imperious persuasions, and the inevitable sur- 
render. Oh I the delicious yet harrowing ecsta- 
sies of the plan resolved upon; — ^the tearful 
dependence — ^the soft remorse — the futile lamen« 
tation— the bewildering maze of emotion I 

The only thing clear to Cora as she went 
homeward was, that she had bound herself to 
Balph and his mad fanfaronade of hopes and 
plans. As for the General and his fine family 
notions — ^his blue-blooded, heart-ignoring aspi* 
rations — she could only sigh and murmur : 

" Poor, poor papal " 

vn. 

FATHER, GOOD-BYB. 

Very quiet and very Reserved was she after 
that. The General's spirits were artificially high. 
His run of conversation embraced a wider scope 
than ever. New seed-cotton, old families, negro 
legislators, a murder in town, the slave system, 
Episcopacy, and what not, were lightly though 
sweepingly touched upon; his uniform deduc- 
tions, however, being flatly against the eflforts of 
those who would trample upon the good, old 
established order of things. Cora would listen, 
smile faintly at appropriate intervals, and seem 
languidly interested. 
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One night this gentle indifference disappeared. 
She became furtively restless and absent-minded. 
When she did look at her father the expression 
on her face would become introspective and ten- 
der, rather than attentive to the prosj narrative 
reeled copiously off under a masculine idea that 
she must be kept interested. 

As bed time approached his tongue grenv 
wearied. At his request she went to the piano 
and sang a quaint little lullaby of which the 
General was fond, probably because her mother 
had hushed her to sleep with it when she was a 
baby. This memory came to her with the con- 
cluding refrain, and suddenly her voice choked. 
The next instant she waa hanging upon the 
astonished man's neck in a flood of tears. 

** Well, well ; bless my soul I " exclaimed the 
General, wondering not a little over the vagaries 
of the feminine mind. 

After a time he disengaged her arms and held 
her off a moment, then kissed her with unusual 
fondness as he dismissed her for the night. But 
she did not go, until he took her hand and con- 
ducted her in silence to the door as though she 
had been a^princess. In the hall she gazed at 
him lingeringly, but went up stairs obediently 
and without speaking. 

When left alone the General's reflections were 
perplexing and ineffectual. He consoled himself 
however, with a belief that marriage would 
settle and clarify the turbid condition of his 
daughter's mind. Then he resolved himself into 
a committee of the whole, to devise ways and 
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means for the celebration of a good old-£eusliioned 
wedding. 

VIII. 

THB KLOPEKSNT. 

Thb night was a quiet one. Innumerable 
stars twinkled lustily, and so smooth was the 
lagoon that the multitudinous images therein 
reflected the heavenly lustre almost as steadily 
as the far-off sources that gave them birth. In 
shore, an occasional whirr and swash denoted 
the sudden dash aside of the incoming mullet, as 
a drove of " Red Horse," or " Cirvallie " swept 
up the channel. Low down in the northeast, 
towards the inlet, a muffled thunder of breakers 
stole like a continuous sigh over the pines and 
across the marshes. The faint, cool breath of 
the west wind barely rustled the palmettos, that 
glimmered faintly amid tl^eir broad folds with a 
touch of the starlight. The damp marsh grass 
swathed the little cove where the alders stood 
drooping, and the pale ribbon of sand clung 
vainly to the ebbing tide that slipped noise- 
lessly seaward &om its crisp embrace. 

Once, the rasping screech of a blue heron 
swept over the waters, dashing itself into silence 
against the wall of forest beyond. The plungd 
of a loon, the leap of a fish, the flash of the feed- 
ing marsh duck, and a distant rumble of frogs, 
all lifted their voices against the night^s slum- 
ber that reigned dewily, enduing all as a dream 
wherein half the world lay sweetly steeped. 
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It might have been after midnight, when a 
small boat darted noiselessly into the little cove 
and shot half its length upon the yielding sand. 
The solitary oarsman gathered up some wraps, 
palled the dory still further out, and passed 
swiftly along the footpath across the marsh lead- 
ing towards Wartrace Hall. Entering the 
fringe of timber, he groped his way more 
slowly until he stood at the foot of the open 
cotton-fields, through which a wagon road led 
to the oak-covered lawn surrounding the old 
plantation-house. 

He struck a match and looked at his watch. 
Nearly one o'clock. Then he hastened on, mut- 
tering: 

"She may be waiting for me, poor little soul." 

As he drew stealthily near the great oaks, his 
heart thumped faster, and a tender exhilaration 
thrilled softly to his finger ends. Yet beneath 
it was a vague sensation of unworthiness, that 
chilled the vanity which might otherwise have 
adhered to his joy. It rather humbled his 
exaltation with a gratifying sense of Fortune's 
generosity, in this rash bestowal of a priceless 
gift in defiance of overweening opposition. 

Meanwhile, within the house, a little heart was 
fluttering as the form that enclosed it moved noise- 
lessly about its owner's tremulous taskof prepara* 
tion. On a chai r was a satchel — ^touchingly small 
— crammed to bursting with the few essentials of 
a fugitive. Once, as Cora glanced at it, after a 
long survey of the gloom without, there came 
into her mind the thought of a bridal trousseau 
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she had once been invited to look at in Charles- 
ton. It was that of a dear old school friend, a 
petted child who had married a wealthy banker^ 
the relatives on both sides approving. She re- 
membered the splendor, the poetry, the glamour 
of that wedding. Old St. Michael's thrown 
open wide ; a velvet carpet from church to car- 
riage door ; the joyous thunder of the wedding 
march; the bridesmaids ; the orange blossoms; 
the spotless bride ; the manly bridegroom ; the 
host of Mends and admirers ; the delicious trip 
to Florida; the splendid infair that awaited 
their return, and the final cosy settling down, 
amid the prayers and good wishes of all and 
sundry concerned therein. 

This glimmering vista of contrast affected her 
keenly, and the abeyant tears sprang to her 
eyes. She was not less worthy of Fortune's 
favors than this other one, and yet — oh, the bit- 
ter, utter disparity between them! In all ex- 
cept Ralph. Surely no poor girl ever had a 
more reassuring outlook in that one item of a 
husband than she. Poor Papa might rail and 
friends withdraw, yet Ralph — so noble, true-and 
ingenuous— was worth the sacrifice of all the 
rest— even the General. 

Cora had told herself a hundred times, that her 
father would come round after a while. Had 
not Ralph also said that he felt sure of it, and 
were not these Northerners, whom they had so 
often tried to slight by calling them Yankees — 
as though all Americans were not Yankees I — 
were they not proverbially shrewd and astute? 



Could dear Balph be any exception ? Migbt he 
not be the shrewdest of all, even more so than 
his father, whom Balph did not seem a bit 
anxious to talk about, when she had asked him 
how his own family would approve the match ? 
Ealph had however averred, that if his father 
was one man, he was equally another, and that 
in so important an affair, the Colonel would 
doubtless accord to his son the same right to 
choose a wife which that parent had exercised 
for himself in his awn youth. Doubtless, dear 
Balph knew what he was talking about. 

Ah I but this secret leave-taking, that had 
more than the grief, yet none of the consolations 
of an open and approved farewell 1 Stealing 
forth like a thief in the night from all that she 
had known and loved, out into the unknown, 
with but one sustaining arm to lean upon. She 
shuddered and wept over the scenes that would 
take place in the morning, when her room and 
bed would be found vacant. The General furi- 
ous and storming; poor old Maash — ^grieving 
himself — cowering with the rest before their 
stricken master's vain rage; dear old Edny 
going about her work tear-blinded and exclaim- 
ing; the little negroes white-eyed with terror; 
even the shiftless field-hands sympathizing, and 
missing the sight of her on her accustomed rides. 

Sitting on her bed, eyeing the poor little 
satchel, or the windows, these rambling thoughts 
oppressed her spirits until a stroke of one by the 
little clock on the mantle-piece roused her to a 
thrilling sense that the time was at hand. 
4 
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fbemblingly she donned ber waterproof and hat| 
and had her hand on the door-knob before she 
thought of the satchel. In tlie nncarpeted hall, 
each pressure of her little foot seemed to awake 
rheumatio twinges in every stair-step; her very 
breath was audible, and as for her poor, thump* 
ing little heart — ^it would certainly burst its 
fleshly barrier, if this dreadful suspense of fear, 
grief^ and expectation were not soon removed. 

Fast her father's room, where with a sudden 
impulse, she kissed the door-facing, while a sob 
crept to her throat; down through the lower 
hall, with the dying firelight gleaming through 
the transom over the sitting-room door, she stole 
out softly into the front piazza; thence groping 
down the steps and along a gravelled path to a 
huge china-tree near by. There a pair iDf strong 
arms enfolded her, and there came kisses and a 
low torrent of passionate endearments, accom- 
panied on her part by more ^lish tears. Ah I 
the blessing and the pain of those tears ; yet 
alas I the fhdtlessness of them I 

At length she looked round, and observed 
with wonder that it was not firelight alone shin- 
ing firom the sitting-room, but the bright flame 
of the General's lamp. Had he not yet gone to 
bed ? She whispered her new fear to Ralph. 

** He may be up — ^he may go to my room." 

Without waiting for his answer, she dragged 
him towards one of the windows, despite his 
feeble remonstrance. 

** I must see if he is there ; poor, poor Papal'* 
she murmured, as they stealthily drew near. 
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His ohair was vacant^ yet his pipe lay upon 
ihe table beside the half-emptied tumbler con- 
taining the hot whiskey toddy she was wont to 
mix for him, but which Maash had, on this sad 
night, brought in. Was the room really empty? 
Had he gone out somewhere? Might he not 
even now be outside — at the stables— or perhaps 
— who knows? — ^watching for them — ^their plot 
at last discovered? Ealph began to feel queer, 
as hand in hand they crept closer to the window 
and looked in. 

Kear the door opening to the hall was the 
piano. There, upon the floor, prone and motion- 
less, lay General Wartrace — ^his face to the 
light, his eyes closed and one hand grasping the 
piano cover — ^half-dragged from its place- 
caught, apparently, as he felL Cora turned to 
Balph with a horror-stricken gaze, then shrank 
from him, crying, meaningly: 

" Oh ! my poor father— dead perhaps — and I 
about to leave him I I am punished, Balph — 
punished already." 

She started towards the piazza, but he de- 
tained her. 

"Cora, what would you do?" he asked, 
hardly knowing what he said. 

**Do! " she turned on him, almost fiercely. "I 
must go to my &ther. Let me go— he may be 
dead already ; — and I — ^" 

A sob choked her utterance. The whole tenor 
of her thoughts had received an overwhelming 
shock. She turned from him and he dumbly 
followed, satchel in hand, not knowing what else 
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to do. Through the piazza, into tbe hall she 
flew stumblinglj ; then, opening the sitting-room 
door, she threw herself down beside the General 
sobbing, trembling, and quite beside herself. 

Balph, close behind, noticed a dark spot on 
the side of the old man's head and placed his hand 
there. When he withdrew it there was a red 
stain on his fingers. A pitcher of water also 
stood on the table. He took it and bathed the 
General's temples, saturated his own handker- 
chief and laid it upon the wound. Then he 
rubbed and chafed the limp hands, calling on 
Oora to assist She mechanically complied, and 
when her father showed signs of animation, he 
whispered: 

** listen, darling. I am heart-broken over this 
turn of affairs, though perhaps all is for the 
best. Calm yourself, for heaven's sake ! Why, 
Cora—'' 

She grew more excited as the General stirred 
feebly, though his eyes were yet closed. Ealph 
seized her hand. 

"You must listen, dearest. What had I bet- 
ter do ? Should he see me here ? And when — 
oh I when— can I see you again?" 

All useless. She seemed incapable of giving 
heed to aught but her father's movements. The 
General might revive at any instant. Ealph was 
at his wits' end. Suddenly he kissed her hand, 
saying earnestly, and it might be a little bitterly : 

"Good-bye, dearest. My staying here may 
make matters worse. I will write. Eemember 
—I do not — ^I will not give you up,'* 
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He stepped back, when for the first time his 
intention seemed to dawn upon hen 

" Don't leave me," she exclaimed, looking up 
with tear-stained cheeks and tremulous lips. ^ Let 
us bear the blame together, for — ob, EalphI — ^T 
cannot leave him in this way again." 

Ealph doubted the wisdom of this course; 
but she was beyond the power of calm reflection, 
and it seemed to him that his presence was most 
compromising to her. She clung to him, how- 
ever. With one hand in his and the other grasp- 
ing her father's nerveless fingers, she knelt 
between them, a lovely, beseeching image of 
utter helplessness. He submitted, yet stood 
silent, while pique contended with compassion 
over this unforeseen ending of their purpose. 

" Well," he thought, " there'll be the deuce to 
pay ; but if Cora can stand it, I should be able 
to." 

**Hah, hah," gasped the General; then his 
eyes slowly opened and fixed themselves blankly 
upon the two before him. 

"Papa," cried Cora, striving to raise him up 
— a manoeuvre Ealph silently aided, ** Papa, you 
have more than punished me. We were about 
to leave you — ^your faithless Missy was stealing 
away, like a thief — oh I I was more than a 
thief I — ^and then I — ^I looked in and saw you I 
OhI ohi ohi— " 

More sobs and tears, while Balph helped the 
General into a chair, where he sat weakly blink- 
ing, with Cora hanging over him. At last he 
demanded : 
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" What docs all this mean ? ** 

Cora's power of speech seemed to have left 
her. She sank down and buried her head on the 
General's knees. The latter now looked at the 
satchel, at Balph, at Cora's hat and cloak upon 
the flc^r. He endeavored to frown, but only 
leaned back with a sigh. After a pause, he 
said: 

" I don't know — just — ^what happened. I re- 
member — ^getting up — ^then I grew dizzy. Yes 
— ^that was it — one of my old attacks of 
vertigo." 

** And doubtless you fell," said Ealph, promptly, 
^catching at the piano-cloth, and striking your 
head as you went down." 

" M — m — m I " was the General's reply, as he 
slowly felt of his head. Then he looked at 
Balph again, and again the &own weakly gath- 
ered. "What are you doing here, sir?" he 
demanded, sternly, as though he had noticed the 
former for the first time. 

** Why, you see," stammered the young man, 
"we— that is I — no — I mean that Cora and I — ^ 

" You mean Miss Wartrace, sir. How dare 
you speak of her so familiarly ? " 

The Gteneral was becoming himself once more, 
and his reply aroused Balph's firmness a little. 

** Well, sir, to be plain, though I had rather 
have avoided telling you, I persuaded Co— Miss 
Wartrace to agree to marry me. We love each 
other; and as you would not listen to reason, and 
were determined to marry her out of hand to a man 
she does not like, we resolved to take the only 
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oouTSe left besides one of submission. Had it not 
been for this accident to you, we would have 
now been on our way to the parson. But, sir, do 
not reproach her. If there is any wrong attached 
to this course, I alone am to blame. I begged 
her, pleaded with her, persuaded her — " 

" No, no, no. Papa," cried Cora, raising her- 
self and clinging to the old man's neck. " Balph 
is generous, and you will forgive him. It was 
more my fault than his, for he had not the cause 
to love you that I have ; oh, no I And it seemed 
so hard. Papa, when I loved him so,* that you 
would have your way — and I — ^I consented. But 
we looked in. Papa — and we saw you lying there, 
and I thought — what if I had gone oflF — ^not know- 
ing — ^and left you in there — perhaps dead ? Oh 1 
P^PPJ) ^^PPyj Balph is not to blame. I should 
have known better. I won't leave you again, 
but I shall always love him — always — always — " 

" Now by the Lord Harry ! This is too much. 
"Will you leave the house, sir ! " 

The General was fully himself again in spirit, 
but his voice came quavering as he strove to 
rise, pointing the while to the door, and glaring 
at Balph malevolently. Cora, clinging to him, 
bore him down into the Shair again, crying : 

"No — ^no — ^Papal Wait until you are your- 
self. Balph—" 

** Will you get out of here ? " stormed the old 
man, each utterance adding fuel to his rising 
anger. **0r shall I send for my servants to kick 
voa out. An elopement 1 At Wartrace Hall I 
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With my daughter I Why, you infernal scamp 
— ^if I had my pistols — ^" 

Here his invectives were overborne by Cora's 
entreaties, while Ralph, smarting under a power- 
less resentment, said : 

"I am going, sir. Perhaps you will think 
diflferently of me, one day. But, sir, I repeat 
it; I love your daughter, and — so help me God 1 
— ^I'll never give her up as long as she loves 



me" 



The General, encumbered by Cora, could only 
stare helplessly and shake one fist, while the 
young man, wheeling round, strode rapidly out 
of the house. As the echo of his retiring foot- 
steps died away, there was no sound for a few 
minutes but an occasional sob from Cora and the 
General breathing thickly through his clenched 
teeth. As his anger subsided, his weakness 
re-asserted itself; but at every movement he 
made she only clung the closer, saying no word', 
her slight figure shaken with dry, weary sobs. 
He at length sat motionless, and out of sheer 
exhaustion she, perforce, gradually grew quiet. 
Finally he sighed : 

"I am very tired, pet." 

She drew back. How pathetically red and 
swollen were those eyes, usually so dark and 
glorious. 

" Only say jrou forgive me. Pappy." 

" Yes, yes ; but now you must go to bed. I 
will call Maash to attend to me. Now mind 
what I say. You have done wrong — very wrong; 
yet you did not leave your old father when he 
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lay helpless. I forgive you. Now go to bed. 
Take these things with you." He pointed with 
a frown to satchel, hat, and cloak. She mutely 
obeyed him, and as she passed out, he con- 
cluded : " This night's disgrace must, for your 
sake, be overlooked. Say nothing of it to any 
one. Let it be as though it had never been ; — 
and now — good-night." 

When in her room once more, she heard him 
call on Maash, and the increasing roar reassured 
her as to his returning strength. But for her- 
self, she felt heartsick and bodily weary. The 
implacability of her father's opposition weighed 
upon her as never before. He might never 
relent towards Balph. He might insist more 
strongly than ever on her immediate marriage 
with Jody Legare. 

Poor httle Cora. She was unused to the un- 
aided shaping of great decisions. She felt in- 
capable of coping with destiny. Would it not, 
after all, be as well to let herself drift — and take 
whatever of good the gods provided? Only 
two well-defined determinations presented them- 
selves, each almost irreconcilable with the other, 
yet she would cleave to them, somehow. She 
would remain true to Balph, and she would not 
leave her father. How she would accomplish 
these might rest on after-consideration, yet it 
somewhat consoled her to feel that she had 
grasped these two straws. Whither they might 
carry her, or how soon she might sink beyond 
their ineffectual aid, she dared not at present 
think upon. 
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IX. 

THE QIBL FBOM BOSTON. 

Balph took himself off to Cliarleston after his 
nocturnal failure. Though constrained to ac- 
quiesce in the inevitable, his disappointment was 
keen, and the sight of his father's disapproving 
face just then was distasteful, nor did his 
mother's submissive air and feeble questionings 
add anything to his peace of mind. Liberal as 
Colonel Foley had always been to him, aft^r this, 
their first great disagreement, the sense of depend- 
ence was nauseating in proportion as it had 
been complete. Strong-willed himself the op- 
position of a yet stronger will than his own — 
though clothed with inalienable rights — ^had 
stripped the gilding from his real position. He 
viewed himself as a kind of cherished nonentity 
where his dearest wishes were concerned— ex- 
pected to have a head, yet not a will of his 
own. 

Besides, should he succeed in his desires, 
marry tbis delicately-reared Southern girl, how 
essential it was to be otherwise independent. 
Therein lay the real bone and sinew of all his 
air-castling. He must be able to make a living, 
or other plans would fail. Therefore, in his dis- 
appointment, he found a sullen satisfaction in 
still pursuing business schemes. Sliould things 
take a more favorable matrimonial turn, he 
would be doubly armed against want as well as 
parental opposition. 
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He returned late one night, and at the break- 
fast table next morning, was introduced to a 
Miss Helen Selborn of Boston, a daughter of 
one of Colonel Foley's old army associates. 
Miss Selborn was tall, with handsome gray eyes 
and a fashionable coiffure. Her air of well-bred 
indifference rested securely upon a well-defined 
conviction of her own superiority to ordinary 
mortals, especially those born outside of New 
England. Balph had heard of, but never seen 
her before. She was odc of the feminine para- 
gons whom the Colonel had thrust before his 
mental vision of late, as a nauseous reminder of 
his futile iniquity in trying to secure to himself 
a wife out of Egypt. This process had not im- 
pressed Balph favorably. Miss Selborn might 
be a very fine girl, yet he knew of a finer one 
than all the Selboms in existence had ever pro- 
duced or ever would. 

Something of this feeling, perhaps, chilled the 
warmth of his greeting that morning. He 
talked but little, and paid a good deal of atten- 
tion to his newspaper, an impoliteness Miss Sel- 
born ignored by chatting with Colonel and Mrs. 
Foley as unconcernedly as though there were no 
Balph in existence. Something was being said 
about the negroes. 

" By the way," she remarked, " I noticed sev- 
eral of your hands yesterday call you Marse 
Foley. I should think these servile customs 
would be distasteful to them now. Master im- 
plies absolute subjection, does it not ? " 

" Oh, well," replied the Colonel, carelessly, 
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^ their reasoning seldom goes beyond the aoqtdsi- 
tion of a day's wages. Give one of 'em a nickel and 
he will pull at his hat, the same as though you 
owned him body and soul. After all, it isn't 
their fault. It is one of the results of the old 
system that has not died out yet." 

** Perhaps their old owners encourage its pro- 
traction." 

" They do that," said the Colonel, bluntly, for 
he was a little sore there. *'It flatters their 
bumptiousness, if I may use the term. Too 
many of them rest satisfied with this shadow of 
former greatness, and allow the present, with its 
readjusting phases, to slip by laigely unim- 
proved." 

" Well," returned Helen, " you have asked mo 
to come and observe this helter-skelter mode of 
life — so diflferent from dear New England — and 
I'm here. I'm free to confess I'm prejudiced, 
yet not deeply so. I don't like our cold winters, 
and if nothing else wins me over, perhaps the 
climate will." 

" Ah, the climate I " The Colonel could grow 
enthusiastic here, though Mrs. Foley deprecated 
even that. 

" You see, my dear," said she, " it's not always 
summer, and even the summers are not always 
pleasant. I guess you'll say you don't know 
what wind is until you hear the southeasters, as 
they call them. It's blow, blow, blow, for a 
week in succession, until the roaring remains in 
your ears hours after the wind finally does stop. 
Balph loves them. He's always out sailing then, 
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and keeping me scared for fear lie'U capsize his 
boat and be drowned," Here Ralph looked up, 
but Miss Selbom kept her eye upon Mrs. Foley, 
" And then there are the mosquitoes. "We have 
to use bars. Oh I there's nothing like a genuine 
ooast mosquito. He beats his fresh water cousin 
completely. Then, if you go out into the woods, 
there are the ticks, ugh I " 

Mrs. Foley held up her hands self-commiser- 
atively, while Helen asked, with some amuse* 
ment: 

" And what are ticks, pray ? Nothing in rela- 
tion to beds, I hope." 

"Nothing whatever, except that they try to 
make a bed of you. Little hideous, crawling 
things I Then there are the sand-flies on still, 
rainy days. Oh I I assure you, my dear, sum- 
mer is not a paradise here, by any means. 
There are the negroes too— how they do smell 
in hot weather I " 

" Oh, come now, Sarah I " interrupted the Colo* 
nel, rising, " I guess you'd better leave that out. 
Neither you nor Helen are obliged to go among 
'em." 

" No^ Tom," replied his wife, weakly, " but then 
the thoughts." 

The gentlemen now withdrew, Balph fbieizig 
himself to remark : 

^ As mother says, Miss Selbom, I'm fond of 
boating. We have few amusements here, but 
perhaps you would like to learn to row ? " 

Miss Selbom was not certain ; however, she 
would think about it Balph did not proceed 
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with the careless notion he had of offering to 
teach her, for her indifference piqued him, the 
more so because of the conventional nature of 
his attempt to be civil. He joined his father in 
the hall, and together they walked down the 
road skirting the lagoon, across which the wind 
was whipping the marsh grass into blue, reced- 
ing waves. Then Balph turned towards the 
boat-landing, when the Colonel said : 

" I want you to come with me ; I have some- 
thing to say to you." 

Ralph turned back without a word, and they 
walked on toward Bugle's Point. Since their dis- 
agreement on the subject of Ralph's marriage, 
the latter's obstinacy had found refoge in silence 
when with his father. Their former free, cor- 
dial intercourse had, for a week or more, been con- 
fined to strained and unimportant common- 
places. The son now glanced furtively into the 
father^s face. Its expression had become stem, 
yet a tinge of unusual melancholy pervaded it, 
and Ralph's conscience smote him a little. At 
length the Colonel drew a letter from his pocket 
and handed it to him, saying : 

"You may as well read that first; it may 
simplify matters.'* 

Opening the same Ralph read as follows : 
" Colonel Thos. Foley, 

"BeabSib : — The distaste with which I write 
to you is surpassed only by my concern for my 
daughter's welfare, whom your scapegrace of a 
Bon attempted to inveigle from my house last 
Friday night. Fortunately, her own sense of 
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what was due to herself and me came to her 
rescue, in time to prevent the consummation of 
80 foul a scheme. I have to inform you that the 
lady in question is betrothed to and will marry, 
the son of my old friend Judge Legare of Yonah 
House. It is a union dear to our hearts, has the 
united sanction of both families, and is in every 
way desirable. My purpose in telling you this 
is, through you, to warn your son, that his at- 
tentions to Miss Wartrace — which have long 
been distasteful to me — are now absolutely in- 
tolerable, and not to be endured. Any further 
prosecution of them may entail the most serious 
consequences. Belying upon the views ex- 
pressed by you to me in regard to your son, I 
now expopt you to exercise your parental au- 
thority in this affair. Miss Wartrace has recon- 
sidered his ill-timed proposals, and will now 
abide the decision of her rightful protectors. 
** I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"LuaEN Wartrace." 

As Balph read this )rather stilted production, 
he knew what was coming from his father, and 
squared his obstinacy accordingly. 

" Well, sir," said the Colonel, " what does all 
this mean? What did you do on last Friday 
night?" 

" I don't know, father, that we need to discuss 
this. You have told me what I might expect 
if I opposed your wishes in this affair. I can- 
not help opposing you ; therefore, if I must abide 
the consequences, as you have said I must, what 
is the use of gcnng over it all again?" 
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^You dcm't aoswer my queBtioiL I merely 
asked what you weie doing with yomself on 
Friday night — ^ihe night thi»— this ridicnlons old 
man says you were— what^s his tenn 7 — trying 
to inveigle^— aye, that's his word, — i-n-v-e-i-g-1-e ; 
inveiglt his daughter I What does he mean? 
Were you trying to steal her—- elope with her? 
Come ; out with it. Phdn words are best, eren 
over the most disgraceful proceedings." 

^If it is stealing to ta^e that which is self- 
oflEeied, I suppose I was stealing; but I don't 
look at it that way. As to eloping, I presume 
you might call it that, yet what other way had 
I whereby to marry her? " 

"A pretty proceeding, truly." The Colonel's 
anger h«:e momentarily got the better of him. 
" It is lucky for you both ilj as Wartrace says, 
she had sense enough at the last moment, to see 
what fools you both were making of yourselves. 
But come, now ; answer me this, Balph. Had 
you gotten her off) with all the gossip, and deris- 
ion, and enmity of the whole Parish following 
you, what would you have done with her ? " 

"Married her, by G — dl" exclaimed Ralph, 
tortured beyond expression by his father's merci- 
less way of putting things. 

"That's right," returned the other, greatly 
shocked for, as a good Methodist, he abhorred 
profanity. ''Such language well accompanies 
your loose ideas of filial duty and social pro- 
priety. But, after marrying the poor thing, 
what would you do with her? Live on love 
•nd roses in a cottage ? Such is the stereotyped 
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Humbug that is supposed to shelter impecumous 
lovers, who have turned their backs on common 
sense in their wild-goose chase after happiness. 
It wouldn't be that, however; it would be com 
bread and bacon in a cabin, with even the ne- 
groes laughing at you." 

" Well, father, we shall never agree, so I worft 
argue with you. I beg pardon, however, for 
swearing. I'm hardly myself now, yet I have 
never wanted to quarrel with you. I beKeve 
now that Miss Wartrace was right in finally de- 
clining to leave her father in a clandestine way, 
but I cannot, and I will not give her up. She 
is the only girl I have ever really loved.'* 

" And meanwhile she'll marry this long-legged 
Legare, and though she is carrying her ducks to 
a poor market, for your sake I am glad of it." 

" She will not marry Legare," said Balph, 
doggedly. 

" General Wartrace will make her. Hot as 
he is to quarrel with more sensible men, he is 
cold-blooded enough to marry her to a sign post^ 
if it had armorial bearings on it I " 

" I have confidence in her." 

"What can she do against the lot of them? 
Be reasonable, Ralph. Why, she's only a poor 
little wax-doll. If you're after a wife, choose one 
of substantial flesh and blood, that can bear her 
share of your joint burdens ; one that will call 
down blessings instead of groans from your 
friends. Listen now." 

The Colonel linked his arm within his son's, 
as the latter strode moodily on with his hands 
5 
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in his pockets, and his impatience disappeared 
under the incentive of putting the case to Balph 
in a new way. 

'* There is Helen up there at the hotise. Only 
daughter of my old friend, Harry Selbom. Ah, 
Balph, he was a soldier I You should have seen 
him at Gettysburg. They made him a major 
there. What do you think of her ? " 

" I haven't thought much about her," returned 
Balph, coldly. 

" Well, I want you to think of her and look 
at her. There's a girl for you, my boy. Forty 
thousand dollars in her own right, and she only 
twenty-one — ^intelligent,^ refined, literary too. 
Why, she has written for the — ^the — ^"« the 
Colonel snapped his fingers in a vain effort at 
recollection, " well it's one of the Eastern Maga- 
zines at any rate. None of your penny-a-line 
weeklies. When we saw how you were going, 
Ealph, your mother and I consulted. We re- 
cognized the fact that you wanted a wife. You 
might well wait a few years, but I said to her, 
* Let us be reasonable. He is our only child.' '* 

The Colonel patted his son affectionately on 
the shoulder. " Ah, Ralph, if you ever have an 
only son, you'll know how it is. * Let him marry it 
he must,' I said, ' but let us help him to a wise 
choice. Helen has been threatening to winter 
with Tis for several years.' Ah, she is a girl for 
a man, my son I Well, we — ^your mother and I 
—made up our minds. The result was we 
wrote to Miss Selbom, and again urged her to 
fulfill her promise. Her parents — ^poor girl I-^ 
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are dead, bo she had to -come alone. Didn't 
mind it at all, bless you I She thought no more 
of a sea- voyage here than of a Saturday's run 
down to Nantasket. That's the way with our 
New England girls, Ealph, whereas these South- 
ern beauties are a&aid to put their heads out in 
the rain without a chaperon." 

"And so," exclaimed Ealph, somewhat dis- 
gusted at this palpable over-contrivance, " and so, 
as the slang goes, I'm to si2se her up, and if the 
thing looks feasible, go in and win her — ^forty 
thousand and all — ^and let my own heart, my 
pledged word and my honor go to the devil ; to 
say nothing of the effect of it all upon Miss War* 
trace, who I know loves me more than I de- 
serve. Oh, sir I do not think so meanly of ma 
I may be foolish in some things, but I swear I 
am not such a reprobate as to act in this way 
while Cora remains true." 

"God bless my soul 1 " cried the Colonel, feel- 
ing quite helpless over Balph's studied incapacity 
to see things as he would have him. 

They had now arrived at the entrance to the 
works. Negroes covered with lime dust and 
ground phosphate were hurrying in and out, and 
one of the foremen was approaching. Ralph 
seized the chance to avoid, for the present, a fur- 
ther widening of the breach, by saying: 

" I must leave you, father ♦ You will be busy^ 
and I have some things to attend to. You have 
not changed my mind, yet I will do nothing 
rash. As to making a living, I have four thouih 
aod| you know, and I'd rather piok cotton and 
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l)e independent, than live upon you and have 
you think me ungrateful." 

He walked away, while the Colonel thought^ 
as he turned into his office : 

" Bather pick cotton, eh ? Lived on me all 
his life, and now, when he mistakes obstinacy 
for independence, remembers that there ought 
to be a little gratitude somewhere about. Yet 
he forgets to show any." 
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FooB little Oora. Though she might have 
resented being called thus, yet it best fitted her 
present feelings and position. The General was 
weak and ailing for several days after his bus- 
hap. She waited on him as assiduously as 
though, he were not dooming all her fervid as* 
pirations to a quick and fatal collapse, yet the 
helpless tormoil of her mind was touchingly re- 
flected jn her fisuse and manner. Her very smile 
was wan and heart-breaking. 

When he felt well enough to ride, the General 
mounted his great roan horse and turned leis« 

* urely down the long cotton rows, where several 
score of negroes were picking. 

" By the Lord Harry 1 " he thought, " Missy 
grows worse and worse. It is a good thing she 

• can be safely married oflf. What now, if she 
had really gone off with that fellow ? Ha I that 
was a lucky accident that turned her. She must 
never have such another chance— never I " 
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The General grew hot with sudden choler 
over this direAil possibility ; but soon a mental 
vision of Missy's pale face con&onted his imag- 
ination. The pathos of her silence smote him. 
He remembered her deference to his slightest 
wish in all other affairs. He failed to hide from 
himself the conviction that it was her love, not 
her fear of him, that had called a halt upon the 
verge of that final step she had missed taking 
only by a hair's-breadth. 

" My poor little Missy I " lie soliloquized, with 
unusual tenderness. " What can I do for you 
that you may be happy, yet not disgrace an 
ancient name ? " 

The General, on the whole, was in a peevish 
temper that day. He found fault with the over- 
seer; aj)used the hands for slovenly picking; 
lamed the roan by forcing him to take the main 
ditch in the rice-field, though the banks were 
rain-softened; swore roundly at Maash on his 
return, for not being on hand to take his horge ; 
sniffed suspiciously at each dish when his dinner 
was served ; and conducted himself generally, 
like an ill-conditioned old Turk as he was. Cora 
waited on him, tucked his napkin under his fat 
chin, poured his coffee, and minced along rather 
gingerly herself. 

"Why don't you eat?*' he asked, testily. 
" Haven't we got things fine enough for you? " 

Cora averred that she was not hungry, while 
helping him for the second time to potato cus- 
tards. 

" I reckon you would rather have a few Yan- 
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kee disbes,** he said, with a grim smile. " Per- 
hapB they would suit your taste better." 

**Now, Papa, I won't hear another word." 

She seized him round the neck and presented 
a morsel from her own plate to his mouth. It 
was a wan assumption of her old playfulness 
that he loved so well, and it pleased him. 

^I had rather see you saucy than sad, Missy. 
These red eyes and long faces make your old 
Pappy as crabbed as he is foolish'. But we'll 
both get over this. Little as you think it, this 
marriage will set us both right. I've thought 
it all over. You and Jody shall live with me, 
or rather I with you, here. How can I spare 
my little girl ? I'll turn the plantation over to 
him — the Judge is likewise going to do the fair 
thing — and he can make money. You will be 
your old father's comfort, with a good husband 
to care for you when I am gone." 

" Papa, how can you ! " was all she said, yet 
the patient apathy of wretchedness suggested by 
her tone again exasperated him. 

" How can I ? Death of my heart 1 Why is 
it that you cannot see things like me ? Your 
mother was not thus, Cora. Hark you I I know 
that I am acting for your good, and much as it 
hurts me to see you foolishly grieving, I must 
use my own judgment. Why, do you know 
that this Foley — this Yankee Colonel — opposes 
his son's folly ? He declines you for a daughter- 
in-law — ^you — a Wartrace I " 

The General fairly snorted under a sense cf 
the indignity implied, though it coincided with 
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his own determinations. Cora sat, a mute 
statae of passive submission, though this last 
item had added another pang to her silent pain. 

Just then the huge knocker sonnded, and as 
they waited in silence, Jodj Legare was shown 
in by Maash. 

"Hal Jody," exclaimed the General, his good- 
hnmor at once returning, " glad to see you. You 
are here in good time. It is getting hard for 
Missy and me to keep the peace long at a time, 
when we alone together. If you can't make her 
smile, I don't know who can — eh, Cora ? " 

Having playfully delivered himself of this 
palpable falsehood, he glanced meaningly at his 
daughter, who had greeted the young man 
rather listlessly. Meanwhile Maash arranged 
another plate, and Jody, after a pretence at 
declining, sat down and looked about the table 
inquiringly. 

" Not much left, my boy," cried the General, 
"but Maash will bring on another quail. 
They're fat now, and Edny, when she isn't too 
lazy, can surpass any cook on Edisto in bringing 
out the true inwardness of broiled quail. And 
how is the Judge? " 

The Judge was hearty, and Jody modestly 
hoped that Miss Cora was well, as his black 
eyes rested inquiringly upon her pale face. 

" Oh, bless me I yes," replied the General, as 
family spokesman. " A little headache now and 
then ; a touch of the blues, perhaps. After your 
marriage you must take her up to town, and let 
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her see that there is still a little life in the 
world." 

Cora looked at her plate absorbedlj, while 
Jody nearly upset his wine-glass in attempting 
to hide his embarrassment. He finished his 
dinner with surprising quickness, having eaten 
about one- third of his usual allowance. Then, 
as the General showed symptoms of retiring, he 
said with some hesitation, that he had come 
over to see if Miss Cora would do him the 
pleasure of taking a ride with him. 

" Why, of course she will I " cried the General, 
with his hand on the door-knob. "I'll have 
the pony saddled and brought round, while you 
two take yourselves to the sitting-room." 

"Now, Papa," said Cora, beseechingly, "you 
know I am not well enough — ^" 

"Too thin — too thin, Missy; and you — ahem! 
— nearly on the eve of your wedding ? I tell 
you, Jody, it's exercise and diversion that she 
needs, and I look to you to see that she gets 
plenty of both." 

And out went the heartless old fellow, leaving 
the two young people "to fix up the details," as 
he put it to himself, with a chuckle. The sense 
of constraint was strong upon each ; Jody won- 
dering why it should be bo, seeing no real cause, 
yet powerless to throw off a burdensome sense 
that his presence was somehow mal-apropos. In 
spite of the General's bluff — ^nay almost brutal 
assurances, he did not feel just then at all like a 
preferred and accepted lover. A thought of 
Balph Foley flitted across his mind. Bumor 
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had connected that odious young man's name 
with Miss "Wartrace, before his own vicarious 
courtship had been begun by the high contract* 
ing parties on either side. In fact, he felt him- 
self as yet, half a stranger to this sweet young 
girl he was about to marry. He was an obedi- 
ent son, and a passive stickler for traditional 
customs. He had entered into this engagement, 
believing it to be a good thing all around, yet 
without much thought of love or jealousy on his 
own part. His several perfunctory visits had 
strengthened his favorable impression of her, 
though no real familiar intercourse had, as yet, 
subsisted between them. Cora had always 
seemed polite, submissive, and apathetic; while 
the constraint born of the very exigencies of 
their new and strange relationship had, in the 
face of this behavior, chilled any show of lover- 
like fervor on his part. Even now, so peculiar 
was her deportment, that his pre-matrimonial 
civilities seemed to him almost intrusive. Yet 
he was to marry her — ^it had been so settled ; 
and for all he knew, she was acquiescent and 
content. 

Maash came in to dear the table, when Cora 
said: 

" Shall we go to the sitting-room? " 
He sprang up, opened the door, offered her his 
arm with quaint ceremoniousness, and they 
passed down the hall into the comfortable room 
where, in the wide fire-place — though the day 
was mild — ^a few oak logs blazed for the sake of 
cheerfulness. 
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"You have never played for me," he said, 
jovially, afler handing her to a seat, '^ and yet I 
am powerM fond of music." 

"I am not in the mood to-day," she replied— 
wearily, he thought. "I am not sure that I 
ought to go riding with you." 

" I would love to have you ; yet, if you don't 
feel equal to it, we can put it off until — " he 
paused, remembering suddenly that they were to 
be shortly married, then plunged rashly on, 
** well, until I can be with you all the time." 

" Don't speak of that, please." She held up 
one hand deprecatingly. " We will ride, how- 
ever. Papa would be angry with me if I refused 
to go." 

"The d — deuce!" Jody rumpled his mass 
of crow-black curls. " I reckon we've got minds 
of our own, for small things, if not for great. 
Our good fathers have made this match, and we 
have dutifully submitted. I think they might 
let you endure me in your own way and time." 

Cora smiled, yet said nothing, for she saw 
through the window a small darkey leading her 
pony to the horse-block. To Jody the mysteri- 
ous expressiveness of that smile seemed heart- 
breaking, and while she went for her riding-skirt 
he cudgeled his brains to discover reasons why 
she should not be happy rather than wretched 
over their immediate prospects. 

In a few minutes they were cantering down 
the live-oak avenue, where the yellow leaves lay 
thick beneath a straggling undergrowth of s<nrub 
pine and black-jacks, while overhead waved % 
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wilderness of branches, through which the sun 
flared warmly. Grass over-ran the old shell- 
paved driveway; the unkempt shrubbery ran 
riot amid a tawny spread of lawn, yet the ancieut 
beauty of the immemorial oaks remained uii- 
harapered by neglect. 

When in the open pine woods beyond, they 
drew rein and rode more slowly. Jody had been 
pondering, and it at length occurred to him that 
h^ had not been a very ardent wooer. 

" Dog-gone it I " he thought, jumping at once 
tQ the conclusion that he had solved the reason 
of her reticence. " What can she think of me ? 
Politeness isn't everything. Perhaps she wants 
me to make love to her. How stupid in me not 
to have seen this before. She's a dear, sweet lit- 
tle thing, and I'm an ass for not having sworn 
eternal devotion from the first." 

With these thoughts bearing heavily upon 
him, he drew closer to her side, and suffered his 
gaze to linger fondly when he looked upon her ; 
but Cora sat with lips compressed, her gaze fixed 
upon the road before her. At last he said, sud- 
denly : 

" Miss Wartrace — I mean my dear Cora, I 
believe yours is the sweetest face I ever looked 
upon. Upon my honor — ^I swear I do I " 

This fair, empty speech, once uttered, struck 
him with a sense of its hollowness, that became 
ludicrous as Cora turned, and bending her largQ, 
mournful eyes full upon him, replied : 

"You don't mean that, Mr. Legare, and I 
beliore jou know that I know you don't" 
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He laughed; he could not help it. It was 
funny, this make-believe of love to disguise a 
gilded pill, which two foolish old men had 
agreed that they should take together. And 
yet — ^girls naturally must like being made love 
to. What else should they like so well as that? 
He straitened his face and buckled to again. 

" Whv, of course I mean it." Here he reached 
for her hand, but she deftly avoided his owUi 
which fell upon the pommel of her saddle. 
" I Ve been backward, I know, Cora ; but it has 
all been so pre-arranged, as it were, that I've 
hardly had a good chance yet to tell you how I 
— ^how I — I love you." 

Cora dropped her rein, clasped her little 
hands, with her eyes still set before her, and he 
saw her lips tremble. Could she really be 
touched so deeply by this pretence of devotion? 
He leaned towards her, scrutinizing her face ; 
then, as though a veil had suddenly fallen — 
revealing the real pathos of a situation he had 
allowed himself to become jocular over — ^he 
spoke out sincerely : 

" Have I misjudged your mind in this mat- 
ter? If so, do not mind what I have said. What- 
ever we may do before the world, let us not be 
deceived in each other. Tell me, Cora — ^perhaps 
I should say Miss Wartrace — ^tell me ; are my 
advances distasteful to you ? " He paused ; she 
did not speak, though her lips moved silently. 
''Let us be frank with each other," he continued. 
'* I'll marry you — ^I swear I will — as your gover- 
nor and mine desire, if you don't object, but I 
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would not torment you with a devotion you don't 
care for, and which I fear I don't more than half 
feeL There I I'm frank enough now, at all 
events." 

Cora again looked at him and her eyes abso- 
lutely expressed gratitude. Aha I Was he about 
to strike the keynote of her approbation at last ? 
Was renunciation to be the role after all? She 
released him from further responsibility by 
speaking herself. 

" Mr. Legare — ^no I — ^111 call you Jody now. I 
couldn't before. I have a coufession to make. 
It has been on my lips every time you have 
called, yet for Papa's sake and out of my own 
weakness I could not utter it, much as I wished 
to. You have seen—oh ! I know you have seen 
how incongruous my manner was, considering 
my implied professions toward you. But I have 
been a puppet ; I am having my punishment, 
but — ^" she drew a long breatii. — ^ I won't 
deceive you any longer." 

" Deceive me I Why, my dear girl, I never 
have thought you cared much for me. I did 
th nk you might expect me to swear love, devo* 
tion, and all that, because— because — ^well, most 
girls do like that sort of thing ; and if the right 
fellow isn't handy, the next best one may do ; 
and then— our marriage you know — ^that seemed 
to settle all such things as correct and proper 
between us." 

*' Would you iaarry a girl who— who does not 
love you? "* 
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Corals &ce flushed and paled, while Jody, with 
a smile, replied : 

^ If she always looked as bewitohing as you 
do now — ^I might." 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

" Then, would you marry one— Oh I I dread 
so much to tell you— who have always seemed 
so unsuspicious; but would you marry a girl 
who cared for another man ? " 

It was impossible to mistake her entire 
earnestness, and Jody drew a little further fix>m 
her side as he answered, emphatically: 

" No ; frankly speaking, I would not. Our 
great family prospects, which your fi&ther and 
mine think so dependent on us, may go to the 
mischief if this is really so. I might endure 
your indifference, Cora, for, as your husband, I 
might hope to overcome it ; but for you to take 
me with your heart absolutely set on some other 
fellow — ^lucky dog I — why that would be prepos- 
terous in both of us. But are you not joking ? 
No, no; I see you're not. Then what I've 
beard about Balph Foley, I reckon must be so." 

Cora answered his gaze blushingly, then 
looked away and said : 

"I hope all this has not pained you? " 

''Oh I I ought to say Yes, and swear that I am 
inconsolable; yet what is the use? I'll try to 
survive it. But there will be— as the darkeys 
say — 'a mons'ous fine rukas' raised over this, 
when your father and mine find out what we've 
been at. Oh, Lord ! won't the General turn hifli- 
self loose I" 



Jody laughed memlj, not a sign of resent- 
ment about him. Cora was too much relieved to 
feel piqued over the total laek of love on his 
part, which his jolly reception of his &te 
evinced. Then a new fear took possession of 
her, roused by Jody*s last remark. 

" Papa will never — never forgive me. He is 
so dreadfully violent when any one crosses him.^' 

"Does he know of this — ahem I— this prior 
attachment 7 " 

" He knows something of it ; yet he is so set 
in his way, he will not see things except as he 
would have them." 

"And he would make you marry me — willy- 
nilly — regardless of your happiness — or even 
mine ; for I knew nothing of all this except by 
vague rumor. Then Foley being a Northerner, 
I had never thought of you as really preferring 
him." 

" It was all very painful ; but you have acted 
so nobly that I can bear a great deal from Papa 
now. Ah, Jody ! I never liked you half so well 
before." 

She stretched out her hand frankly, and he 
took it, cursing in his heart the obstinacy of 
their parents that had led him so far astray upon 
a false traiL He would do much to uphold the 
&mily traditions, yet he would not marry another 
man's sweetheart ;-*«*oh, not 

During their further ride together, it was settled 
that Jody should come as a suitor no more, and 
that each should quietly take the consequences. 
Several miles had been traversed by this timei 
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and they were near the ocean beach. The 
thnnder of breakers came ma£9ed through the 
intervening timber. Cora had gradually talked 
herself into high spirits, and when Jody proposed 
a gallop along the sands before they returned, 
she at once assented. 

They left the soughing pines, passing through 
a feathery firinge of hummock, and came out 
upon the sand dunes facing the sea. White sand 
everywhere, netted by the red legs of sprawling 
palmetto, interspersed with low oak bushes. A 
heaving plain of blue waters stretching eastward, 
shimmering, brightening, darkening, roaring, 
with a nearer crust of interminable surges bat- 
tening the salty shore. A mellow sun, a moist 
breeze, a pale sky, a hazy efflorescence of light 
and color, a gentle bustle of kindly elements, and 
a genial glow in two human breasts, not oi^ yet 
gently akin to, that divine depth of feeling that 
makes the whole world kin. 

XI. 

HOPE BISES AGAIK. 

When they emerged upon the broad, gently 
shelving beach, two other mounted figures were 
seen riding toward them. Cora recognized with 
a quickening pulse, Balph Foley's handsome 
figure. The lady by his side she did not know. 
Jody thought to himself: 

"Here's a queer to-do: I wonder which one 
of 'em will get jealous ? " 

When they met, Ealph at once did away with 
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all embarrassment by sbaking hands with Cora 
and Legare, then introducing them to Miss Helen 
Selbom, " a daughter of one of your old-time 
foes, yet none the less welcome on that account^ 
I know." 

Miss Selbom felt it essential to be agreeable, 
and when she chose, no one could be more so. 
Somehow, in the pairing off that ensued, Jody 
found his way to ber side, and he soon owned to 
himself, that if this Boston girl had as much 
sense as beauty, she was certainly well endowed. 

" Miss Wartrace and I had just arrived on the 
beach for a scamper in the wind before we went 
home. What say you, will you both join us ? ^ 

Helen had taken lessons from an English rid- 
ing master in Boston, and was not averse to show- 
ing these Southerners that a Yankee girl could 
ride as well as they ; so, in a moment, they were 
racing along the hard sands as though wagers had 
been laid on their respective horses. A mile 
down the beach — a jolly rest, full of hard breath- 
ings and irrelevant nonsense— -then a mile back 
again in the same helter-skelter fashion. 

After that another rest, then, two by two, they 
slowly fell into the trail leading back toward the 
woods and plantations. Jody and Miss Selbom 
were ahead, while the other two loitered beyond 
earshot, riding in silence for a while. 

It was Balph's first meeting with Cora since 
that eventful night we have read of. He had 
borne his disappointment alone ; yet the feeling 
that his opportunity was slipping by, that even 
now another man was securely coming and going 
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wbere be dared not show bimaelf) that each suo- 
oeeding month might witness her enforced mar- 
riage—all these pregnant probabilities were ex- 
asperating. Yet his disposition was hopeftd; 
the oft-recurring whirlwinds of emotion left green 
vistas of self-encouragement between. He would 
figuratively tear his hair in the solitude of his 
chamber or when alone upon the marshes, and 
shortly thereafter be gaily rowing Miss Selbom 
up the tide with a stroke as sure and steady as 
clock-work. 

Only that morning he had risen two hours 
before <iay, lashed by ungovernable longings. 
He had slipped across the lagoon in his dory, 
and hung sneakingly about the woods near 
Wartrace Hall in a vain hope of interoeptii^ 
Maash. But Maash had been terrified out of 
his neutrality. Even broad silver dollars had 
lost their magic in aiding the transition of notes 
as formerly. 

" Hain' gwine ter resk ole Marse no mo'," he 
had said, decisively. " Ketch me a takin' dese 
yer slips ob paper agin, he'll natally bre*k ebbry 
bone in dish yer nigger's body. Hits dess pas' 
'sid'rin' 't all, shore; dass all der is erbout 
hit" 

Balph had returned despondent, enduring his 
father's eye, though avoiding his counsel, and 
had lounged around disconsolately. After din- 
ner he cheered up and took Helen out riding. A 
half hour in the saddle had restored his spirits ; 
he was lively, good humored, and agreeable. 
Miss Selbom acknowledged to herself that thei^ 
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ivere worse fellows than Ralph to be dependent 
on for amusement. 

Now the latter, finding himself at Cora's side, 
was puzzled at her change of look and manner. 
The glowing cheek, the sparkling eye, might be 
owing to the gallop over the sands, yet this ex- 
treme exhilaration of spirits, bespoke by every 
glance, tone and gesture-^what did it mean? 
He glanced scowlingly at Jody, whose broad 
back and long legs were disappearing in the 
woods ahead of them. Could he — ^yet, no ; the 
girl who a few days ago was ready to leave 
home and kindred for his sake could not change 
so qui6kly. Cora, who had waited for him to 
speak, now that they were alone, said suddenly: 

" Well, sir, what has become of your tongue? " 

" I was wondering," he replied. 

" Oh, wonderful wonder that you have won- 
dered yet will not tell I " 

"Well, then, I was wondering what ails you? 
Here am I in a very slough of despond, and 
you as merry as though your happines was as- 
sured." 

" Perhaps it is." 

"Not with that fellow, I hope." He pointed 
glumly afler Legare. 

" Don't belittle him, Ealph, for he is just the 
best— the very best young man I know of— ex- 
cept — ^" here she eyed him musingly — " except 
perhaps one." 

"Eeally; your opinions aire not like the lateti 
of the Medes and Persians — they change. How 
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long is it since be was perfectly unbearable to 
you?" 

^ That was because I did not understand hinii 
nor did you either. Oh, BalphI he is just splen- 
did." 

She transfixed him with a sidelong, arch,irre- 
ffistible glance and burst into a merry peal of 
laughter, the first he had heard from her lips in 
a weary while. Then reining close to his side 
she took his ear between two pink fingers, pulled 
his head towards hers and gave him a kiss as 
light as thistle down, while he submitted, pleased 
yet puzzled. 

" There 1 1 won't torment you any longer. You 
must know that Jody and I, this afternoon, have 
had a general explanation. He knows who loves 
me and whom I love, and he does not care — " 

**How?" exclaimed Ealph. "And you told 
him?" 

"Every — well, not everything ; yet enough to 
let him see how the land lies. And he — why 
he gives me — ^what is it you call it, Ealph ? — 
oh I — ^he gives me the grand bounce. He won't 
have me ; I may go ; I'm deserted and forlorn ; 
the marriage won't take place; Papa will be 
perfectly furious; — and you — ^you — oh, Ralph I— 
I'm so happy and frightened with it all, that if 
you don't at once tell me what you think of it 
all, I'll— I'll— I'U—" 

Here Balph interposed by passing one arm 
round her and bestowing a vigorous kiss or two. 
Then he voted Jody a trump of the first order— 
a very right bower of hearts. (Euchre was 
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fialpb's favorite game.) More explanations fol- 
lowed that, in their turn, had to be reexplained, 
emphasized, then gone over again. There were 
soft, sweet interpolations, with which we have 
no concern, having been surfeited with bons-bons 
before. Yet never, since the first lovers walked, 
did earth, air and sky press fairer on mortal 
spirits than on these two as they rode loitering 
through the long pine levels, with two distant 
forms, like black specks in the sun's eye, far 
ahead. True, their hymeneal path was yet far 
from smooth. O'er bog and fen, through regions 
dolorous, its course lay marked, yet the crown- 
ing obstruction had voluntarily removed itself. 
It gave them time, time ; and what cannot time, 
and hope, and youth, conspiring sweetly to- 
gether, with all-sustaining love as their staflF, ac- 
complish against the cautions, the ambitions, and 
selfishness of crabbed age. 

As the sun was sinking they came to the road 
leading to Wartrace Hall. Jody and Helen 
were waiting there, on the discreet side of a 
copse of turkey-oak. Good souls 1 they did 
not care to see love's farewells. 

"I dread going home," said Cora, looking 
wistfully at Ealph. "Just think to what straits 
you have reduced me. Papa will be perfectly 
awful." 

She shuddered, and Balph repeated his fare- 
well for about the fourth time, each repetition 
causing Miss Wartrace to blush and to remon- 
strate. 
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" If it were not that Jody had promised to 
help me out, I don't know what I'd do." 

"Oh,if I could only face the lion for youl" he 
exclaimed, gallantly. 

" Dear me ; you'd only make matters worse. 
But as it is— wish me well." 

" Listen, Cora. I don't know when I shall 
see you again. Maash won't carry notes — you 
won't make appointments — " 

"No, Ralph, I cannot. This secrecy is all 
wrong. I will wait and endure, and so must 
you. Papa is not made of stone." 

"Yes, but he is all fire and tow, and one of 
these days, while I dangle afar ofi^ he'll marry 
you to an ogre." 

"We cannot help them things," she said, sadly 
yet firmly. " If our love is true and pure we 
can a£Ebrd to wait and endure, painful as it is — 
not less so to me than to you.'' 

"Promise me one thing, dear. No matter 
what happens — ^no matter how you are urged or 
constrained — that you will marry no one else. 
Feeling sure of this, I can bear to wait. Oh ! I 
must feel sure, not of your love alone, but of 
your determination." 

Cora looked down. She had an invincible 
fear of| as well as love for her father. Balph 
seized her hand and wrung it. 

"Promise me that. I shall live upon that 
promise ; it will nerve me to — ^to make myself 
more worthy of you." 

" I promise," she whispered, then they rode 
round to where the other two sat waiting. 
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Jody took Miss Wartrace home, and in re- 
sponse to the dumb, frightened appeal in her 
eyes, remained all night. She dared not face 
the old man unaided and alone, while the new 
relations between herself and Legare were so 
fresh upon her. The three spent the evening 
together, and Jody retired early. Before he 
slept he took a new resolution, the feasibility of 
which he had been debating all the evening; 
then, turning upon his pillow, he slept the sleep 
of the righteous. 

In the gray light of morning, however, things 
looked bluer. The General's voice, as he roared 
down the hall for Maash, was not reassuring. 
What if the old man, blindly furious, were to 
challenge him? More improbable things had 
happened on Edisto Island than even that. 
Jody was not a coward ; he was, in fact, conven- 
tionally brave ; yet undergoing the possibility of 
being horse- whipped by, or shooting a man old 
enough to be his grandfather, seemed more un- 
endurable now than under the glamor of stars 
and candles, with Cora's beaming gratitude, fresh 
like dew, upon him. Why not let his own 
father face the music of explanation? The 
Judge had primarily drawn him into this pre- 
dicament, by negotiating the match. Jody had 
indeed weakly consented after all the grand pre- 
liminaries had been arranged, and — like Cora — 
had moved as a lamb to the slaughter. Now, 
however, when they, too, had found within them- 
selves rebellious, instead of obedient hearts, the 
aspect of things had immeasurably changed. 
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There was Miss Selbom, too— but Jody, for the 
present, closed up that fSftir ayenue of reflection. 
It was too entrancing, in view of his present 
straits. 

The more he thought upon it, the more con- 
genial to his fancy did the vicarious offering of 
his fkther upon the altar of the General's indig- 
nation appear. He came down to breakfast with 
his mind ignominiously made up. The General 
was in high spirits. His jokes and witticisms — 
sharpened for a state of affairs that no longer ex- 
isted, except in the paternal imagination — ^were 
often embarrassing enough. Yet he and Cora 
weathered the hour without committing them- 
selves or arousing the old man's suspicions. 

Afterwards, when his horse was brought 
round, Miss Wartrace went out to the horse- 
block with him, a proceeding the General noted 
from the sitting-room window, and chuckled 
over accordingly. 

"Ha, Missy I" he thought, "there's more than 
one man in the world, after all. They'll make a 
fine looking couple." 

Cora, watching Jody preparing to mount, with 
a timorous flutter about her lips, at length asked : 

"Jody, how shall I ever — ever tell him?" 

"Let him find it out," returned Jody, senten- 
tiously. "I'm going to speak to my governor. 
He'll thomder at me awhile; then I'll make him 
face the General." 

• "That will be lovely," cried Cora. "How 
can I ever thank you ? " 

Jody, despite his craven self-accusations, began 
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to feel as though he were acting quite magnani. 
mously after all. 

" Don't mention it. Besides, Cora, I shall see 
Balph Foley now and then, and anything — ^yes, 
anything I can do or say — ^why count on me as 
your firieud." 

Cora looked after him as he rod^ off, think- 
ing: 1 

" What a good-hearted fellow he really is, and 
I always used to think him so starch and con- 
ceited." 

Within, the General again congratulated him- 
self. 

" Begad 1 I believe she really likes him," he 
said, as he saw her gaze lingeringly after Jody's 
retreating figure. 

XII. 

SHIFTINO THE RESPONSIBILITY. 

YoNAH House, the old Legare homestead, was 
a typical Southern plantation dwelling-house. 
There were double piazzas, broad and generous, 
ranging around a square, two-storied building 
that capped a gentle swell of land and over- 
looked miles of flat com and cotton-fields. 
There were wide halls, spacious rooms, lofty 
ceilings, broad doors and windows ever open, 
and a patriarchal amplitude of space everywhere. 
It was cool in summer, chilly in winter, and 
resonant to every echo. It was the home of un- 
stinted hospitality, and of a pride at once om- 
nipotent and naiTow. Its former elegance wax 
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now somewhat patched and threadbare; there 
were fewer carpets, less waxwork, more scrub- 
bing and contriving; yet the social influences 
were of the same reflned, reserved, ambiguous 
type. 

The Judge, short, stout, prosy, and deprecia- 
tive, was still a pillar — somewhat nicked and 
undermined perhaps — of the old regime. He 
mingled with, yet was not of the present. Too 
mild to denounce and contend, he stood proudly 
aside and let the heterogeneous flow of life sweep 
by, rescuing — because of necessity, not of liking 
— a few crumbs of newer usages, only to be en- 
dured thereafter in the light of odious compari- 
sons with the past. With his Panama hat, Mar- 
seilles vest and coat, flapping trowsers, super- 
abundant fob, and air of grandiloquent reserve, 
expressing volumes the ineflFectual tongue dis- 
tained to utter — ^it was as impossible to misplace 
him as a classified specimen in an archaeological 
museum. His family were nearly as unmistak- 
able. The wife tall, lean, precise, and elegant ; 
the two daughters plumper, yet similarly gifted 
in manners and prejudice ; while Jody — the one 
vision of common sense among them — ^went his 
ways half commiserated and not wholly under- 
stood. 

It took this broad-shouldered, swarthy descen- 
dant of the Huguenot several days to bring 
himself to the point of exposing his matrimonial 
recreancy to his father. He had no fear of 
violent eruptions, as when the General exploded 
over the perversities of Fortune. The Judge, 
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despite the example of liis friend Wartrace, did 
not saDction dynamite, either material or moral ; it 
savored of youth and modem degeneracy, where- 
in one man — old or young — ^was vilely supposed 
to be as good as another. Yet he had a calm, 
supercilious way of putting things that Jody 
dreaded, especially when treading upon the time- 
honored skirts of tradition, behind which his 
father lay ever securely entrenched. 

He might have postponed giving the unwel- 
come news indefinitely, but one day the Judge 
said he would " ride over to see Wartrace about 
those final settlements. God knows, Jody, we 
have not, either of us, got much to settle on you 
two, but we will* do the best we can. I find 
Wartrace is disposed to turn over everything — 
absolutely everything to your management ; and 
though I have more children to look after, I 
must not be too far behind him." 

They were sitting in one of the piazzas. The 
white-flecked ^cotton-fields were dotted with 
pickers, while through the yellow November 
haze the sunlight fell cheerily — ^not hot and 
blinding, but mellow and warm. The Judge had 
changed his white coat for a gray one with brass 
buttons, yet the Marseilles vest was still there, 
and he thumped the floor with a bone-handled 
riding whip. Jody leaned against a pillar, his 
long legs spread far apart, with a plug of navy 
tobacco in his hand, from which he cut himself 
a chew. He passed it to his father, who looked 
at it, smelled of it, and returned it without help- 
ing himself, saying : 
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" I can t chew it, Jody. Their store tobacco 
isn't what it used to be— full of stems and liquor- 
ice. After dinner we'll saddle up, and I think 
you had better go over with me. You can talk 
to Cora, while we two oldsters complete the bus- 
iness. Wartrace says he is going to give his 
daughter a first-class, good, old-fashioned wedding, 
if it bankrupts him." 

" There is one thing, father, neither you nor 
General Wartrace seem to have considered." 

" I don't know that I understand you, my son," 
returned the Judge, a little pompously. 

" Well, I'll explain." Jody prepared himself 
for a great plunge. "You have never thought, 
or at least asked, what Miss Wartrace or I might 
think of all this elderly match-making. Don't 
you suppose, now, we have some feeling in the 
matter ? " 

The Judge threw his head back as though 
avoiding some slight missile, then stared sol- 
emnly at his son, who began to whittle his rid- 
ing stick. 

** What do you mean, sir ? " asked the former, 
at length. 

" I mean this : " Jody threw one leg over the 
piazza railing, letting it dangle loosely. " I find 
on consulting with Miss Wartrace, that she is at 
heart quite opposed to marrying me on any 
terms. I also find on reflection, that I don't care 
much about it myself— in fact very little — ^infact 
not at all." 

•* Are you in your right senses, boy? " asked 
his father, more surprised than he had been 
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since that far-away morning when the nswBoame 
that Lee had sorrendered. 

" I hope so/' returned the son, "At any rate 
my senses now inform me that in placing myself 
voiceless in your hands, I have acted cruelly 
toward an estimable young lady who thinks so 
little of me, that while shrinking before her 
father's blind impetuosity, she threw herself on 
my mercy in such an altogether charming way, 
that — ^I pledge you — ^I wouldn't marry her now 
to save the credit of all the old families oq the 
sea coast." 

"God bless mel. Well, well; to be sure I 
And this is the result of all your professions of 
duty and respect, is it? What will your mother 
say ? My, my ; it will go hard with her, I 
fear." 

" Now, father, don't you and mother be silly." 
Jody, after the first plunge, began to feel compla- 
cent, and even patronizing ; while the old man's 
helpless gaze gravitated between his son's face 
and the cotton-fields. " I blame myself for not 
telling you sooner, but I had got used to drifting 
— ^you and the General were so headstrong, doing 
it all yourselves — ^but Cora — ^bless her little 
eyes! — ^knocked my artificial legs firom under 
me in no time, when she saw it was that or mar- 
riage. Besides — " Here the self-sufficient 
youth hesitated, but the Judge was wallowing 
helplessly in the slough wherein be had been 
precipitated; then the former resumed, stum- 
blingly: "Besides, I have now another reason 
— against — a — marrying Miss Wartrace. The 
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Other day I saw a lady — ^I — ^really — well, in 
short, there^s some one I believe I could like 
better/* 

The Judge turned his eyes slowly on his son, 
and his jaw slightly dropped. There was a 
short silenoe, when the father said testily: 

" Well, sir, who is this new paragon ? " 

" She is a newcomer ; you have never heard 
of her, I reckon. She is a Miss Helen Selbom 
of Boston, and is staying at the Foleys — " 

" H — h — ^how ? Can I believe my ears ? " The 
Judge rose and began to pace to and fro. " A 
stranger — ^from Boston — staying at the Foleys — 
eh? Have you anything else to oflFer? " 

" Now, father, I know what you want to say. 
You'll remind me that I am a Legare and all 
that, and that these Northerners are — ^from your 
point of view — very objectionable. But, my 
dear sir, the war is over; we young folks don't 
want to continue it. If my heart led me to 
Boston, I would trip after it as gaily as towards 
Charleston ; and as for Wartrace Hall — I'm dead 
cold on that trail, and likely to quit it alto* 
gether." 

** Have all the results of our training come at last 
to this? " The Judge fumbled in his waistcoat 
pocket and took snuflf, nervously spilling it in 
transit. " I perceive that comment will be use- 
less — ^useless. It will break your poor mother's 
heart, I fear. Katherine and Laura will be 
shocked. Oh, these leveling tendencies I The 
very newspapers breed sedition in the bosoms of 
our &milies." 
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The Judge flung himself into his chair again, 
and glared despairingly at a load of cotton sway- 
ing along the road toward the gin-house. Jody 
rose up from the railing, brushed off the whit- 
tlings and said, reassuringly: 

" Come, father, excuse my plain speech. I am 
not married yet, and may never be. I only men- 
tioned the Boston girl to show you that I could 
use my eyes. I don't suppose she would have 
me if I asked her." 

Here the Judge looked shocked; a Legare re- 
fused by a Yankee ? Never I Jody continued : 

" But I do lay claim to a grain of horse sense, 
father. I wouldn't hurt mother's feelings if I 
could help it. I am reasonably proud of our 
family name and its history ; I'll never disgrace 
either if I know myself. But it is all over with 
Miss Wartrace and me, and the quicker you let 
the General know, the less money he'll spend 
for a wedding that won't come off." 

This last suggestion entirely destroyed Judge 
Legare's patience. He did not " explode " how- 
ever, but in cold, cutting accents said : 

"I have read of what the papers now call 
cheek. It used to be known as ef&onteiy — 
effrontery, sir! You certainly have developed 
your share of it — and very lately, too. I have 
but this to say. As long as you have taken 
yourself out of this affair regardless of my feel- 
ings, or the obligations which your silence 
encouraged me to enter into for you — ^you can 
see Wartrace yourself. I wash my hands of the 
whole affair entirely — entirely I — ^unless — ^" The 
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Judge in his desperation made one frantic appeal, 
'^onleaa jou will reconsider. I offer you the 
chance to reconsider." 

*^ Listen, fkther; haven't I managed the crop 
well this year?" 

" Excellently, my boy — saved me the expense 
of an overseer, though it isn't the thing for a 
Legare to supervise his own planta — ^" 

** Didn't I get the best price going last spring 
for the cotton ? " 

" To be sure. I did question the security a 
little, yet the fellow paid up promptly. But — " 

•* Haven't 1 brought things through, since I 
took hold, with fewer debts than ever, despite 
high taxes, free labor, and the carpet-baggers ? '* 

'' I must say, my son, that I could not get on 
without you, and yet — '* 

"Now, father," Jody spoke with persuasive 
emphasis, "excuse my interruptions; but if you 
acknowledge my good judgment in all these 
affairs, how can you expect me to throw it away 
in choosing for myself a wife ? " 

"Then I am to regard your decision as final?" 

"As far as my marrying Miss Wartrace— yes." 

The Judge stalked indignantly into the house. 

XIII. 

BEABDINO THE LION. 

Fob a week or more General Wartrace was 
kept wondering what would happen next. First 
the sudden return of Cora's good spirits and 
blithesome wavs almost startled him, by the 
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vivid contrast they presented to her previous 
demeanor. Merry laughs surprised him at the 
oddest times and places; gay snatches of famil- 
iar songs floated down hall and stairway, accom- 
panied by a childish patter of feet, a gleam of 
dancing eyes, a whirling vision of vanishing 
skirts. Then, in a few days, he found that Jody 
had not been back, as was hia wont, yet Cora 
did not seem to mind, and if not she, why 
should he? Jody wasn't coming to Wartrace 
Hall to see him I The General grinned at such 
a ridiculous supposition. 

One day he met Judge Legare riding by in 
his buggy. Instead of the usual leisurely 
though somewhat ceremonious chat, the Judge 
was hurried and ill at ease, passing on almost 
abruptly. Still later on, he ran across Jody out 
snipe-shooting on the marshes. He was about 
to rally him for staying away so long, when that 
very objectionable young Foley emerged from 
round a clump of water-oaks, and raised his hat 
to the General. The latter rode grimly ofl^ after 
telling young Legare he should look for him 
over to dinner the next day. 

But Legare did not come the next day, nor for 
many thereafter. The General grew vaguely 
disturbed, though Cora was still the impersona- 
tion of joyous serenity. Not a ripple of anxiety 
about her. 

" What have you done to Jody, tliat he don't 
come round? " he asked one night, as she stood 
before the fire mixing his toddy. 

•* Nothing, Pappy ; why do you ask ? ^ 
7 
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"Why do I askl^ The General began to 
swell. " Why, because I want to know. Wliat 
do people ask questions for? " 

" Well, I'm sure I cannot make him come." 
Cora tasted the toddy critically, with a pretty 
grimace. " May be he is tired of his bargain." 

" Not he. He knows he's a lucky dog. Hark 
you, Missy I This matter has gone too far for 
more sentiment to run away with reason. You 
have, not only your own, but my honor in your 
keeping. I asked him to dinner the other day 
and he did not come." 

Cora was trembling inwardly. Her father 
evidently did not yet know. Yet she found no 
courage to say anything definite, and the General 
frittered away his inquiries without result, ex- 
cept ineflTectual grumblings on his own part. 
The girl soon escaped to bed, and lay awake 
dreading the revelation that must soon come. 

Shortly after this Judge Legare and his family 
were sunning themselves in the piazza at Yonab 
House, when they saw General Wartrace turn 
into their private driveway from the public road. 
Very formidable he looked as, mounted on his 
large roan, erect and military in bearing, he 
slowly rode up the avenue. There was a flutter 
of mild dismay among the group, and a general 
assault upon Jody, led by the Judge, who said : 

"Now, sir, I reckon you will face the music; 
it is of your own ordering." 

" Jody," said his mother, giving her nubia a 
renunciating shake, "your sisters and myself had 
better retire. This interview can only be pain- 
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ful and, I very much fear, liumiliating to all of 
us." 

The ladies started, when Jody, rising from his 
old perch on the piazza railing, pushed for the 
dining-room, saying: 

" Don't leave until I light my cigar and come 
back." 

He disappeared within. The Judge shrugged 
his shoulders as he remarked: 

** He is not likely to return." 

General Wartrace, having dismounted, entered 
the piazza, tall, grim, and ceremonious. He 
saluted the ladies with stately courtesy, shook 
hands with the Judge, seated himself and re- 
marked upon the favorable weather for cotton- 
picking. The ladies, one after another, with- 
drew, but Jody did not reappear. The Judge 
resigned himself with a sigh, while the General, 
sniffing constraint in the air, girded himself for 

battle. 

" Hm — m 1 " he said, preparatorily. The Judge 

hastened to delay the eruption by volubly con- 
tinuing some remarks he had offered concerning 
plantation work : 

" As I was saying. General, Sowerby told the 
hands it would not do. Now, Sowerby is a good 
overseer— one of the old kind; I had him before 
the war. Let me tell you, sir, he could get more 
cotton picked per hand than any man I ever had 
about me. I assure you, sir, it is an actual fact. 
And considering the changes, sir — ^the sad 
changes we are undergoing, Sowerby yet doe* 
remarkably well — reemarkably, sir." * 
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" Well, yes," said the General. " Sowerby is a 
good one. I had him one season myself— let's 
see — ^it was in fifty-seven, Buchanan's first year. 
He whipped too much, though. I didn't much 
like those knock-down and drag-out fellows. It 
was hard on the negroes, sir, if I do say it. I 
used to get mad and cuflF 'em around — do yet, in 
fact — ^but I didn't hurt 'em much, while those 
d — d overseers occasionally overdid the thing. 
It wasn't their own property they were abusing. 
But — ahem I — as I started to say, I thought I 
would come over to-day and we would fix up 
those final settlements for our two youngsters. 
Get the thing over and done with. You know — 
b-r-r-m ! " 

The General was seized with a convenient 

touch of bronchitis. 

"You are very good." The Judge looked de- 
spairingly around for Jody. " But I regret to 
state that things have all gone wrong since we 
had our last talk on the subject." 

" How, sir ? " The General's huge white eye- 
brows contracted, while beneath, his cavemed 
eyes began to glow. 

"My dear old fiiend," said the Judge, his 
alarm lending an emotional quaver to his voice, 
"1 fear all our hopes are dissipated. My only 
son has proved reflectory. He — ^in fact — ^well, 
sir, he absolutely declines to proceed any fur- 
ther with this affair. He — control yourself, Gien- 
eral, I assure you I am not to blame ; — ^he de« 
olines the honor of your daughter's hand." 

General Wartrace threw himself back in his 
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ohair and scowled at his honorable friend, his 
brow a corrugated mass of wrinkles. Finally, 
in an uncomprehending tone, he demanded : 

" Say that again, will you ? " 

"I mean — ^Lord bless usl Why don't that 
boy come on ? — ^why, I mean, my dear Qeneral, 
that Jody says he has discovered that Miss War- 
trace does not care for him — does not, in fact, 
wish to marry him^-and he is disposed to give 
her the benefit of her reluctance." 

"You mean, in plain English, Judge Legare, 
that you decline my daughter's hand for your 
son, and this too," — ^he stamped his foot furiously 
— " in the teeth of all that has recently passed 
between us?" 

The lion was roaring at last, and the lordly 
beast must somehow be appeased. In his heart 
the Judge cursed his son's absence, and resolved 
upon a severe reckoning with him afterwards ; 
but at present — ^peace-^peace, at any price. 

"My dear sir," he exclaimed, pathetically, 
" do not blame me. Up to a week ago I ac- 
counted the whole affair as settled beyond a 
doubt. Jody's revelation came upon me like a 
thunder-clap. What could I do ? I appeal to 
you, my dear General, what can a father do when 
his only son — of age and fully his own master — 
takes such a stand despite remonstrances, adjura- 
tions, or even threats ? " 

"Dol " shouted the General, rumpling his hair 
into an angry cheveavx defrise. " I'll tell you 
what I'd do with him, were a boy of mine — ^if I 
had one — ^to become so lost to all sense of honor. 
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Why, I'd cowhide him I I— I—" Here Jody 
suddenly appeared with his cigar alight, and 
regarded the General calmly, who shook his fist 
at that amiable young man, and continued, " Yes 
sir ; rd cowhide him, were he as tall as a church 
and as old as Methusalah." 

The General paused. He was seething with 
anger, yet a dim idea that be was not at bome*^ 
that he must not be ridic]^lous — floated cloudily 
through his brain. He bit his lip until the 
blood left it, and stared frowningly at tbe young 
offender, who seated himself on the railing and 
smoked composedly. The Judge hastened to 
wash his hands of the whole business. 

" There — there he is, my dear Wartrace. I 
surrender him — ^I deliver him up. He is an 
abandoned reprobate ; and if you can wool him 
more effectually than I have done, I bid you 
God-speed." 

" What have you to say for yourself, sir? " 
demanded the veteran, "^ nearly choking with 
spleen. "Though you are the son of my old 
friend Legare — damme, sirl — I'll not be trifled 
with." 

"First, General, I throw myself upon your 
mercy— I ask your forgiveness." Jody tossed 
away his cigar, and placing the tips of his out- 
stretched fingers upon his breast, assumed a the- 
atrical air. It was not affectation ; he was sadly 
in earnest — dread contending with his sense of 
true manliness. " I state it boldly yet respect- 
fully, sir ; any man of honor — ^having been led 
by the nose until his eyes were suddenly opened 
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$OTild not do otherwise than I have done. 
That, General, is my grand premise— my corner- 
stone. I adhere to it ; I build upon it ; not all 
your wrath and objurgation shall shake me 
therefrom. I am respectful, regretful, grieved — 
yet immovable." 

"The devil you afel" The General drew 
himself up rigidly ; he seemed a very colossus. 
" Perhaps, sir, you will be movable enough to 
fight. I am an old man; I have no sons — 
more's the pity — to look after their sister's 
honor — ^yet I can still snuff a caudle at ten paces. 
I warn you, sir, to be very explicit in your ex- 
planations. I shall sift this matter to the bot- 
tom, let it hurt whom it may. Proceed." 

Here the General closed his mouth like a mouse- 
trap and stood waiting, dark as Erebus, while the 
Judge, looking at Jody, drew cautiously to one 
side. 

" Sir," said Jody, with a gentle gesture of ap- 
peal, "let the time-honored friendship that has 
subsisted between our families be to you a guar- 
antee of my truth and sincerity. I remember it 
and I respect it, I would be the last to inter- 
rupt it willfully. It was my regard for this that 
led me to avoid you of late — an unmanly course 
perhaps — ^yet still, in a sense, it was a tribute to 
the high value I place upon your good opinion.'* 

As Jody paused, the General grunted unintel- 
ligibly. 

" When I went riding with Miss Wartrace 
the other day, something — her manner per- 
haps—drew me on to inquire and her to explain. 
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It was like the drawing of a veil, the melting of 
a thick mist. Oh, sir! — stem and cholerio as 
you are — I believe your daughter's happiness is 
dearer to you than your pride. I am not now 
pleading for myself. It was wrong for me to 
suffer myself to be led by my father's good in- 
tentions and your own — I — a man grown, with a 
head and a will of my own. I should have ex- 
amined my own heart first, then seen how your 
daughter really felt, before all this bother about 
a wedding and settlements. There I was wrong; 
I cannot su£&ciently blame myself. But better 
late than never. Your daughter, sir, was wil- 
ling to take me — ^not because she cared for me — 
but to please you, just to please you. Willing 
to risk making her whole life miserable because 
she loved and feared her father. I inquired fur- 
ther. I wrung from her unwillingly, that she did 
not love and never could love me, for reasons 
which I am not at liberty to divulge — ^reasons as 
good as gold, sir, and as true as Bessemer steel. 
Then what ? What do I find in my own heart ? 
As God is my judge, sir, and with unbounded 
respect for Miss Wartrace and yourself, I found 
that I actually felt relieved. I felt that I hon- 
ored her for her frankness, longed as never 
before to be her friend, yet — as for love — the 
love of lover for sweetheart, husband for wife — 
had not a sediment left in my poor, swept, and 
garnished heart. What could we do ? I looked 
at her pale and tearful face, and I felt that she 
could, unaided, only endure. The very terror of 
your love had, so to speak, paraly25ed her. I 
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was a man ; it was for me to act. I released her, 
sir, from all engagements to me ; I released her 
as I would hope and pray my own dear sisters 
might be honorably and chastely released, under 
alike terror and restraint. And, General War- 
trace — speaking with all due respect — ^I regard 
that little manoeuvre as about the best and wisest 
thing, for all and sxmdry concerned therein, that 
I ever did." 

Here Jody threw himself back, and with 
lowered arms outstretched, figuratively invited 
the world to inspect him and his actions. 

" You say, sir," said the General, still frown- 
ing and impenetrable, " that there were reasons 
which you might not divulge, good as gold and 
so on, for all this quixotic conduct. You will 
tell me these reasons, young man. I am her 
father and the judge of her reasons." 

" Yes, my son," interjected the Judge, anxious 
for peace at any price, " out with your reasons, 
you seem to need them all." 

" Why, sir," returned Jody, once more seating 
himself sideways on the railings, " I can only say 
that they do Miss Wartrace great credit. What 
more would you have ? Am I to betray a 
young lady's confidence ? " 

The inference lashed General Wartrace into 
fury again. "Confidence!" he shouted. "To 
the devil with such confidences as a father may 
freely not share in I Look you I It has gone abroad 
that you are to marry my daughter. When I 
think of the gossip this move of yours will cre- 
ate, you may thank this place and your father's 
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preseDce, for preventing me from giving jtust ex- 
pression to my wrath — ^" 

" One moment, General," cried Jody, entirely 
unoffended. " Do not think that I fail to weigh 
this feature of the case. I have weighed it, and 
I say let the blame rest entirely upon me. Let 
people suppose that Miss Wartrace has discarded 
me. Has she not, indeed 7 Let them believe 
that I am a rejected suitor, pining in vain. I 
give you my word, not one of us here in this 
house will attempt to contradict." 

"Well — ^but, Jody," exclaimed the Judge, 
wildly, " that is all very fine, but — ^" 

"Father," said the son, rising and standing 
squarely between the two old men and looking 
from one to the other as he spoke, "pardon me I 
I have borne the brunt of your match-making 
and of this explanation. I will also bear the 
consequences. Believe me. General, it shall not 
be our fault here, if any unkind rumors ever 
visit your daughter's ears or your own. Let 
them have their fling at me." 

He humped his shoulders with a quaint gri- 
mace. Such frankness and good-humor were con- 
tagious. Something like a smile hovered over 
the GeneraVs lips, but his mind reverted to Ralph 
Foley. 

" That insufferable young rascal is somehow at 
the bottom of this," he thought. 

It was impossible, however, wholly to resist 
Jody's manly self- surrender, or the Judge's diplo- 
matic phrases. His conscience, moreover, told 
him that there was much good reasoning eti- 
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trenched within the former's argument. After 
all, the gall that most imbittered his spleen, was 
the underlying conviction — ^hateful yet irresisti- 
ble — ^that out of this rending of his hopes other 
difficulties would rise. The finger of love is 
often more fateM than wise. In Cora's case, its 
tremulous, compass-like wavering seemed to be 
slowly creeping towards its cardinal point — ^the 
hated North — personified by the Foleys. While 
his dissatisfaction slowly spent itself in captious 
murmurs, the Judge intercepted one of the house- 
maids with a whispered command. Presently 
she reappeared with a bottle of wine and some 
glasses. 

" Come, General," said the Judge, filling three 
bumpers. " Our sovereignty is slipping by us. 
Young America rules since the war. Our own 
children have caught the infection; but if we 
submit to them, it is under protest, and we old 
fogies should stick the closer to each other. Let 
this wash away all unkindness." 

The General gulped down his glass; told Jody 
that, after all, he was too fine a fellow to lose 
for a son-in-law ; paid his devoirs with the po- 
liteness of a cavalier to the ladies, who received 
him effusively ; and finally rode off, with an in- 
distinct impression that the Legares had been 
too many for him after all. 
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XIV. 
JODY AND HELEN. 

The mellow autumn weather Bharpened itself 
o'mghts for the coming onslaughts of winter. 
The needle-grass — drinking the sunshine filtered 
through the pines by day — shone crisp and 
hoary beneath the moon. In the woods was a 
rustle of sere leaves and a patter of acorns. 
There was a morning chill — a midday balm and 
languor-a nipping twiUghfr-then. the over. 
mastering gloom and glory of the night, swath* 
ing the dreamy earth in dewy forgetfulness. 

Over the blue marshes the water- fowl winged 
southward; the moccasin denned beneath his 
tussock, while the wind swept lustier and more 
northward. The mullet shoaled in larger masses 
in the lagoons, where the yellow wavelets flashed 
darkling over the underworking of myriad fins 
and tails. Out on the ocean bars the ravening 
surges broke more .heavily, with ceaseless white 
ridges bursting into being further and further 
from shore. The breath of Boreas — ^polar-lunged 
— was as a whip of scorpions, lashing the league- 
long combers into shrieking cataracts of foam 
with elemental laughter, while overhead the sea* 
gull swooped and screamed and the sim glared 
scornfully. 

In old fields where the quail whistled, the dun 
setter ranged, and the sharp cracks that followed 
hinted of full game-bags and dainty dinners. 
The briar patches and branch coverts were in- 
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vaded by ragged darkies, musket-armed, followed 
by mangy curs nosing furiously. Bed rabbits 
by the dozen, swung oyer dirty backs, were the 
result of it all. 

In the air, on the earth, among men and 
beasts, there hung a suspended influence, as of 
the season's fullness and preparation. The gray 
sky swooned and shivered as though pregnant 
with, yet withholding the dread secret of winter ; 
while the rouged and yellow earth, surfeited by 
its simimer gorge and revelry, stripped itself 
slowly for the combat — a sleepy giant, gross, 
overfed, yet brave and lusty. 

*' Ah, what an autumn I " thought Helen Sel- 
born, realizing the season's kindliness as never 
before, in her New England home. Its gorgeous 
portals were flung wide apart for winter's lan- 
guid entrance ; not held ajar by Indian Summer, 
timidly peeping out at the Arctic desolation 
sweeping down from Labrador. The generous 
negligence of the seasons charmed her. Nothing 
was niggardly bestowed by Nature; only the 
results of human handiwork were stinted. Yet 
this unvaluing prodigality of time and thriftless- 
ness had its own charm, impressing her with a 
lotus-eating sense of the importance of other 
values than those hampered by Mammon and 
Utility. 

Colonel Foley's punctual business habits at 
length grew incongruous, and finally annoying to 
ler. Mrs. Foley, languid and lymphatic, was a 
martyr to regular meals, hours, and pretended 
occupations. Ralph, now rather moody an4 
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preoooupied, was certainly erratic and unreliable 
enongli, yet he was often away. When at home 
he kept his own counsel and, though kind to his 
mother and sociable enough with Helen, the 
phlegmatic coolness subsisting between him and 
his father rendered him unsatisfactory as a com- 
panion. Helen, thrown much upon her own 
resources, without a living aim except to 
coquette with health, by killing time as easily 
as possible, fell into dohe far niente ways as 
naturally as a duck takes to water. 

** I wonder helplessly at myself," she would 
say, " yet the very sense of helplessness is charm- 
ing. I get up of a morning, not because I am 
rested, but merely to change the spirit of my 
dreams. I eat — not only because I am hungry 
— ^but to prolong a delightful sense of physical 
irresponsibility. I walk out — every one is 
ready to talk — ^work will do when other enjoy- 
ments fail. Even the birds fly lazily ; the pines 
are languorous and soothing; and as for the 
water, one has only to drift down the tide into 
dreams and happiness." 

The Colonel would good-naturedly pshaw a 
little over such signs of decrepitude. His own 
peculiar atmosphere at Bugle's Point was syste- 
matically breezy. There was no dolcefar ntente 
there, except in a few holes and corners where 
the master's eye did not often penetrate. Even 
there, swart Africa dosed uneasily, with one eye 
open upon the sun. The works had grown to 
be the admiration and envy of the adjoining 
islands. The noise of crushing rock, the fierce 
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respirations of steam-dredges, the rattle, roar 
and jabber of a hundred hands were ceaseless, 
and far more musical to Tom Foley's ear than 
the swash of surges or whispering winds. 

Balph went his ways. There was no more 
talk of his going into partnership, or even of his 
taking hold to learn the ropes. Father and son 
at table would discuss general subjects in a 
desultory, impersonal way. They bore each 
other's society, when alone together, with an 
aspect of mutual boredom gently repressed. The 
Colonel had spoken no more to his son concern- 
ing the latter's love aflfair, or of Miss Selborn, 
but had left him apparently unhampered, to do 
and decide for himself; yet it was well under- 
stood in the family that the father's wishes were 
still equivalent to commands. Should Balph 
ultimately disregard them he knew the conse- 
quences. He must then shift for himself, his 
mother's feeble remonstrances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Ealph's relations with Cora, while more reas- 
suring in one sense, were depressing in another. 
He was relieved of the immediate fear of rival- 
ship, yet it had become tacitly understood be- 
tween them, that he was not — for a while at 
least — ^to communicate with her clandestinely. 
There were no more furtively slipped notes or 
stolen interviewa He did, now and then, hang 
about the little cove with a bass-line trailing firom 
his dory ; and at rare intervals he waylaid Maash 
and Edny, when these fortunate dwellers near 
Cora's person were encountered abroad. But 
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Cora came near the cove no more, and the two 
negroes, thongh talkative, seemed distmstftd. 
Altogether, when at home, Balph was fairly 
miserable ; and he was not sony to be away in 
Charleston on his own plans and purposes 
intent. 

Cora also had her own peculiar trials and 
depressions. She, however, from her own fond 
of truth and constancy, extracted enough faith 
in Balph to keep her reassured as to the ultimate 
realization of that " sweet by and by " when — 
parental opposition, by loving endurance worn 
out — she should enter into the possession of her 
dreams. 

Meanwhile the General nursed his wrath 
against the Foleys, as the primary cause of his 
defeat at the hands of the Legares. Beports also 
began to reach him that Jody and Miss Selbom 
were occasionally to be seen together. One day, 
when going over to Eoche's store, he met them 
riding together alone — actually alone. It was 
true, Jody had only met her there casually, 
while she was despairing over her inability to 
match some ribbons for Mrs. Foley's cap out of a 
very meagre assortment. But General Wartrace 
put his own construction thereon, and railed that 
night to Cora against the insinuating propensities 
of " these Northerners." 

" There goes a fine representative of the old 
regime," said Jody to Helen, after the General 
had passed them, stately and severe. '' A gal- 
lant soldier he was, yet an uncompromising foe. 
Somehow he cannot forget. Father, now, never 
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fouglit mucli, yet he's willing enough to make a 
show of forgetting, if he can make anything by 
it." 

"Well, you are a frank portrayer of your 
friends I " said Helen, drawing up before a bunch 
of flaming sumach. " I used to think horrors of 
all of you down here when in Boston, but now 
I too, am always forgetting." 

She attempted to break off a branch or two, 
but Jody sprang down and gathered an armful 
of the crimson leaves and blossoms in a trice. 

"Oh, thanks 1" she said. " I'm awfully fond of 
red, you know, especially the darker, richer 
shades. I must have a lurid tinge of tempera- 
ment somewhere about me, that even Beacon 
Street could not eradicate." 

"I'm sure your temperament has a lovely 
color, if it at all resembles its owner's outward 
guise," returned Jody, gallantly. 

" Base flatterer I You underestimate my Yankee 
shrewdness, if you think I am going to swallow 
that." Yet she looked pleased, nevertheless. 

" Well," he said, " I will be frank enough to 
say that you have deceived me. I thought New 
England girls were nothing, if not prim, prac- 
tical, and prejudiced." 

"I must confess I did once abominate any- 
thing Southern, unless it was the climate and the 
negroes. One I had never seen, the other I had 
only read of, and — such reading I " 

Miss Selbom upturned her magnificent eyes, 

then let them fall upon Jody with a peculiarly 

humorous expression, as though quizzing him 
8 
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over tlie results of her enlightemneDty while she 
continued : 

'' Everything here is so contradictory and anti* 
thetic. I look in the almanac, and it should be 
winter ; I look at royself, and I am wearing a 
straw hat or carrying a parasol. I turn to the 
planters — ^knowing by tradition that they should 
be an oath-taking, julip-drinking set, clad in 
purple raiment, with obsequious darkies doing 
all the work for nothing, or next to it. I find 
the said planter — ^a little proud, it may be— yet 
skimp and threadbare, up to his eyes in cares 
and JesponsibiUties-while the dar Jes a« the 
only really independent creatures in the land. 
They have no mule— one is famished them; 
they have no food — it is provided for them ; their 
crop fails — ^it has already been taken up at the 
store on the planter's account, who takes his 
chance of ever getting it back again; winter is 
on them and — behold I — ^they are re-found for 
another year on the same general easy princi- 
ples, and so it goes — ^the negro still afloat — ^the 
planter more hopelessly logged than ever." 

" Oh, we usually get even with 'em somehow," 
said Jody. 

" Yes, when they leave you in debt and vote 
some scalawag into office who is too sharp to 
be so easily hoodwinked. Oh, you're not near 
so sharp as we up North give you credit for 
being, you poor Southerners! You see, I have 
been looking around since I came down here." 

" Well, and so have I," replied he, gazing at 
her, admiringly, " and my opinion is that you 
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were bom wrong. Your birth-place sbould have 
been in South Carolina ; why, there's no Yankee 
about you." 

" I cannot return the compliment," said she, 
laughing. ''No one would take you for a New 
Englander. Such susceptibility and pastoral 
simplicity would be frozen out of recognition 
there too quick." 

It was quite apparent that the suspicions of 
General Wartrace were not altogether unfounded. 
These two opposites endured each other's soci- 
ety remarkably well. 

XV. 

RALPH TRIES SPECULATION'. 

It has been said that Balph Foley had some 
four thousand dollars of his own by inheritance^ 
This great sum had begun to bum a very large- 
sized hole in his pocket. In the country a man 
could starve half genteelly on that amount; in 
the city it would hardly stop a bung- hole. Ordi- 
narily, Ralph's father would have handled this 
nucleus of a fortune, but, as we have seen, Foley 
senior had eschewed his son's affairs for the 
present. Ralph's desire for independence was 
keener than ever. He longed to be able — ^hav« 
ing wrestled victoriously with Fortune — to say, 
"Father, I can get along without you." Foley 
senior, knowing Fortune's crooks and turns bet- 
ter, bided his time and said nothing. 

Thereupon began and continued those tnps to 
Charleston on the part of Balph, who haunted 
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the cotton exchanges and dabbled weakly in 
futures, options and their ilk. We all know 
what that leads to, and Balph also thought he 
did. Being unaccompanied — afresh from his clas- 
sics — ^there were not wanting men to advise hinii 
when they saw that four thousand dollars were 
lying perdu, awaiting an improved method of 
evaporation into thin air. 

Among these was a crisp, lively broker named 
Findlay, with a hawk^s beak of a nose and eyes 
as sharp as a ferret's. He was dashing and 
debonair, a Jew in religion, but thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan and selfish in everything else. He * 
worked a stool pigeon or two on the street and 
in the bucket shops, where novices most do con- 
gregate, and, after stalking Balph for a day or 
so to find out what there really was in him, he 
managed to make his acquaintance. The stool 
pigeons did their part well, manipulating tele- 
grams and hovering round the tickers where 
the fluctuations of the market were recorded. 

One or two small favorable deals, under Find- 
lay's auspices, decided Balph. He made that 
alert gentleman a limited confidant of his more 
immediate financial schemes, or rather lack of 
schemes. This vacuum Mr. Findlay immediately 
filled up with a bewildering profusion of meth- 
ods, all varied and fascinating, yet all rigorously 
alike in requiring ready lucre as the grand pri- 
mary motor. 

Then, for a month or two, Balph's despondency 
at home would be briefly counteracted by 
the apparent results of these flying trips by 
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Bteamer to Charleston, where, in conjunction 
with the astute Findlay, the foundations for an- 
other Foley fortune were being laid. The re- 
sults, upon paper, were always gratifying, though 
largely hypothetical. The exigencies of each 
peculiar phase of each peculiar case — ^however 
else diflfering — were synonomous in the facility 
with which checks, subject to Findlay's order, 
flew from Ealph's hands to the convenient bank 
counter. 

As the negotiations progressed, and the credit 
side of Ealph's account exposed a formidable 
system of ciphers, Mr Findlay, though not a 
whit less wise than formerly, grew less reassur- 
ing. Such a shifting of values he had not seen, 
since Black Friday had upset Wall Street and 
smashed the cotton market along with every- 
thing else. He became mysterious and ominous, 
hinting of large interests of his own hopelessly 
involved with Ealph's little pile. Then, as in- 
flation and contraction bewilderingly contended, 
and the poor boy hung helplessly round his 
office, alternately hoping or despairing, Mr. Find- 
lay assumed an injured air, that gradually 
sheathed itself in indifference as Ealph began to 
be inquisitive and importunate. 

" Haven't I done the best I could for you ? " 
he would retort. "Doggone me I If it hadn't 
liave been for my blamed anxiety to help you 
out, would I have flung another cool five thou- 
sand of mine in to stop yours? And now, be- 
cause they're both gone where *the woodbine 
Jtwineth/ you're ready to jump on me. Come, 
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noift Bo I — Jim Findlaj — ^make or break 
these values ? " 

** Well, no ; but you led me to believe that by 
entering into certain combinations certain results 
might be arrived at/' 

"Might be arrived atl Well, I should smile. 
You are a daisy. You are too innocent for any* 
thing less saintly than your father's bone-factory, 
and there's where you'd better retire and wear 
the financial willow. How have I led you 
astray? I didn't say things could, would, or 
should go so ; I said they might do it — ^then 
again they mightn't. Well the mightn't^ have 
won the toss, and I'm out more than you. 
There 1 I'm tired of talking. Let's take a 
drink." 

They drank, and Findlay glared frigidly at 
Ralph over the crushed ice in his glass. He 
seemed so coldly superior to all sense of respon- 
sibility, that before he well knew it, Tom Foley's 
son found himself walking towards the steam- 
boat pier, knowing that some three or four hun- 
dred dollars — ^then in his hip pocket— repre- 
sented all of his four thousand that he could 
now surely call his own. 

All his bright dreams of financial indepen^- 
dence shivered beneath the cold irony of Find- 
lay's tongue — his money fostered into nothing- 
ness by the futility of Findlay's care. Christ- 
mas almost at hand, his father prosperous and 
indifferent, Cora still invisible, and the General 
as unassailable as ever. The enduring helpless- 
ness of his position maddened him, yet down 
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the spine of his fury csrept the chill of impo* 
tence. 

' But, after all, was it not right that he should 
continue to suflfer? Had he not proved himself 
incompetent — ^having flouted at parental care 
and supervision — ^flinging himself off to hatch 
with his golden nest-egg — what ? Nothing but 
a load of sad experience, both heartless and dis- 
heartening. 

Even now^ what was he after, as he leaned 
over the rails of the slovenly steamer ploughing 
past Fort Sumter and on down towards Edisto ? 
Was he not returning to live idly upon his 
father, with time on his hands to plot a new 
rebellion? The time would come when he 
would have to confess his folly. Four thou- 
sand dollars may be gulped so quick as to make 
its owner's head swim as he feels the vacuum 
left behind, yet inquiries would be made and 
must be answered. 

The balmy weather — ^belying its season — dis- 
gusted him with its unreasoning glow, its vicari- 
ous calm. Bank December, and the mercury at 
seventy degrees ! Ali I the time, the season, and 
his own soul were out of joint, and he failed to 
see where, how, or by whom aught should be 
set right again. 
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XVL 
THB PICNIC, 

It had been determined, sliould the unusual 
weather continue, to have a general picnic on 
Christmas day at Loon Island, on the outer verge 
of the South Channel leading firom the Bay. 
There was good trolling on the Bar near by for 
white-fish, the raccoon oysters then were unsur- 
passed in flavor, if not in size, and the beach 
where the broad Atlantic battered was locally 
noted for the variety and beauty of its shells. 
A grove of cabbage-palms, drinking in sunshine, 
dallying wildly with the wind, dispensed shade 
and sweet murmurings. Fringes of palmetto 
stole in and out among loftier thickets of prosy 
oak, striping the white sand with crimson ribs, 
dipping round cosy nooks made sweet by shelter 
and sunlight, for couples to whom the eyes of 
friends have become a burden. 

Then the song of the surge — ^at once monoto- 
nous and indescribable, as omnipotent and 
familiar to the ear as the over-arching dome 
— ^ignoring its perpetual thunder — ^is to the eye> 
It permeates every portion of the island — 
here murmurous, like an Eolian lullaby— there 
crashing like Niagara, diffusing a sense of mys- 
tery and of might — of earth and of eternity. In 
consonance therewith are the piping gulls, the 
weird pelicans, the solemn curlew, winging lazily 
hither, thither on affairs of nature and of birds. 

Everybody was supposed to be welcome. You 
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packed your baskets, selected your friends, went 
as you pleased and did as you pleased. 

Christmas day did not belie the promise of 
its predecessors in its opening. The sun rose 
from the Atlantic, dripping with fire, and swam 
southward in a cloudless heaven. The wind was 
equable, a balm for the face, and an exhilaration 
to the senses. A blue yeast of curling waters 
saluted the great white face of day with millions 
of crisp reflections; the pines polished their 
green needles and murmured contentedly. 

Mocking bird and throstle were in thickets 
peering and wondering at the season, venting 
musical rejoicings over nature's forgetfulness. 
Houses were thrown warmly open; people re- 
velled in the imaccustomed wooing of the 
weather, as — ^in mixed attire, part summer, part 
winter — they sallied forth on foot, on horseback, 
in wagons, carriages, and carts, to the landing 
places where boats, rowed by dusky oarsmen^ 
would convey them over to Loon Island. Others 
went round by water in sailing vessels of various 
patterns. 

Ralph had overhauled the MUt — ^his little 
sloop-rigged yacht — ^that honored the occasion 
by a new coat of paint. He carried his party 
whirling round the north end of Edisto and 
landed them, without transfer, at the general 
rendezvous. With Miss Selbom was Jody Le- 
gare, and the latter's extreme content as, seated 
well to windward, he held Helen's parasol care- 
fully over her, irritated Ralph by contrast with 
hid own isolation at the tiller. Mrs. Foley feared 
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Beasickness and sharks. The Colonel endured 
the whole aflfair good-humoredly, yet would 
rather have remained at home. 

Matters had mended a little between him and 
Balph since the latter's return home, plucked 
and disheartened. He had not yet told his 
father, though the latter suspected, and a mutual 
degree of forbearance had made them kinder to 
each other. Balph had about concluded that 
Bugle's Point would swallow him after all, and 
was accustoming himself to the odors there. 
Were things only arranged between Cora and 
himself, he might still survive the financial shat* 
tering of his independence. 

At the landing, as the Mist luflfed round pre- 
paratory to casting anchor, a large boat, clumsily 
rowed by negroes, shot athwart their bows. A 
collision was imminent, when Balph seized a 
pole and pushed the Mist sharply back. As he 
did so the other boat glided under his mainsail. 
The first face visible was that of General War- 
trace, red with anger. 

" Have a care, sir ! " said that veteran, hotly, 
" Can't you see where you are going ? " 

It was really the fault of his own oarsmen, but 
the General chose to ignore that fact Ealph 
made no reply, but raised his hat politely when 
he saw Cora's anxious face. Colonel Foley 
nodded to his irascible neighbor with good hu- 
mored indifference, while the General bowed 
stiffly to Jody. In a few minutes all were on 
shore, when the General, carefully tucking Cora 
under his arm, strode off to another portion of the 
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grounds, now dotted with cheerftd and chatting 
groups. 

The picnic passed off pleasantly. Every ac- 
cessory seemed to conspire with the patron saint 
of the day in rendering this celebration of it a 
success. The Sunday School children had their 
usual march, young men and maidens to the 
front, rollicking childhood to the rear. The 
typical banner, holly- wreathed, bravely breasted 
the wind. Before dinner there was an oyster 
himt, wherein not only young, but old partici- 
pated. Grave and reverend seigniors, with 
breeches rolled and pale, bare legs, felt ponder- 
ously for the juicy bivalve; young men lunged 
more actively about and cut their feet. 

Then the strolls upon that silver beach, with 
the tamed Atlantic attuned to a love song, whis- 
pering indefinable yearnings, into sympathetic 
ears, cheering melancholy with sweet, unutter- 
able sounds, and purging gross mirth of its bois- 
terousness by contrast with its own immeasurable 
and suspended power. After all these, the din- 
ner ; fit repast for the summits of Olympus, if 
judged by the appetites and appreciations that 
surrounded it. Though there was no ambrosia, 
there was syllabub ; and in place of nectar good, 
wholesome Scuppemong wine flowed most dis- 
creetly. By twos, by fours, by families, and 
otherwise, they sat about on a carpet of pure, 
white sand, with the flowing green of palm and 
palmetto for rugs and tables, and a sweep of hun- 
gry gulls, with wild, shrill pipings, cutting the 
sunshine overhead. 
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Then, after dinner, more social separations. 
Children hunting shells, sea-beans, and toad-fish; 
old men serenely talking politics as of a distant 
something disturbing only the wan-faced moon ; 
young men — well, we all know what young men 
would be at with lovely young women in 
platoons waiting for smiles and irrelevant chat- 
ter. 

It so happened that General Wartrace — ^tfite 
£^ t^te with &iend Legare and one or two other 
antiques-^had, at dinner, indulged too freely in 
crab-salad. Ah I the delectabilities that lurk con- 
cealed beneath the mottled blue shell of this 
otherwise forbidding crustacean, when extracted 
therefrom after his savage plunge into the boil* 
ing pot, from which he emerges lifeless, yet 
blushing like a fiery dawn I Then — ^but wo 
are not writing a cook book. Suffice it to say, 
that the doughty General soon found his internal 
economy trenched upon so violently by the ills 
of indigestion, that he was fain to depart in the 
Wartrace boat, reluctantly attended by Maash 
and Edny, whose enjoyment was thereby turned 
into subdued grumbling. 

Cora was left under the supervision of Mra 
LegarCj who, having her hands fiill watching 
Jody's scandalous derelictions in favor of Miss 
Selbom, gave little heed to her added charge, 
imtil she saw her seated, well to windward, 
on the Foley yacht with Ealph at the tiller 
and not another soul on board. Eemonstrance 
was futile now ; so that very punctilious lady, 
dismissing foreign cares with a sigh, concen* 
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trated her attention on matters nearer her owu 
matronly heart. 

Meanwhile a race had been determined on, and 
the more alert boats, with white pinions easily dis- 
tended, were bowsing at their anchors or stand- 
ing oflf and on, like migratory birds trying their 
wings before the final flight. The beach swept 
— a snowy half-moon — along the inner concave 
shore of Loon Island. Across this silvery play 
of waters the ifw^ bowled easily — ^her fiainsheet 
slack, and her huge sail quivering at the leach 
. — waiting for the nondescript fleet of sloops, 
cat-rigs, and schooners to get under weigh. 

"Papa will be terrible when he hears of 
this," said Cora, with a guilty shiver, yet other- 
wise supremely happy. 

" I've seen so little of you lately," returned 
Ealph, gloomily, " that a passing glimpse of your 
very skirt would have been a luxury, any time. 
Oh, heavens I How long will this sort of life 
continue ? " 

" Why, Ealph," cried Cora, entirely optimistio 
under the new delights and freedom of the hour, 
" this is Christmas. Let us bury our cares until 
to-morrow. You may tell me all about them 
then." 

"To-morrow you'll be shut up again. The 
General will be on guard,* there won't be any 
crab-salad then." 

She turned qmckly and laid her hand upon 
his that grasped the tiller, and no lover could 
have mistaken the meaning of her smile. Its 
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UisB was tantalizing, however, for he ex- 
claimed: 

" Don't look at me that way, Cora ; it mad- 
dens me when I think of m j own folly. Do 
you know what I have done ? " 

ne asked this in a thrilling and theatrical un- 
dertone. Could it be murder, she thought wildly, 
as she dived in vain for the meaning his unnatural 
gloom ? Yes, unnatural. Was not Papagone ; were 
not they two alone — alone with each other — ^be- 
tween heaven and the deep sea — no interrupting 
faces thrust between — the fair sun melting over 
them, and the winds singing gently through the 
shrouds ? 

"No," she whispered, shaping, rather than 
uttering the sound. 

"Well, I've been a fool," he said, bitterly. 
"I've lost all my own money — allowed myself to be 
genteelly fleeced by a sharper. Oh I I'm not 
worthy of any dear and cherished care. And 
now you will know me for the poor stick I am, 
as my father does already." 

" What does your father say about fhis — this 
loss you speak of? " 

" Oh I he don't say much. I haven't come right 
out about it yet. He has his opinion, though. 
He is kinder of late, but I dare say it is because 
he knows I am a fool." 

Two hundred people from the shore were look- 
ing on, else Cora would have nestled against him 
then and there. As it was, her little hand slipped 
into his own for a moment. 
. /' Then we're two poor little fools together," 



she said, " for I've always been one. Dearest," 
how the sound thrilled him I '^I had rather 
trust to your folly, as you call it, than to half of 
what the world calls wisdom.'* 

This wise style of argument might have con* 
tinned on ad infinitum^ but now a general flight, 
as of birds, took place among the boats. They 
were to sail around the island, taking the wiod 
as it came — a distance of five or six miles. About 
the rendezvous — ^a tall stake well barnacled by 
the tides — the white winged vessels fluttered 
into line, a dozen or more in number. They 
were manned by young men, swarthy, dark-eyed, 
and active as their Huguenot ancestors, who 
breasted the sixteenth century seas in crazy 
shallops, to avoid tyranny and perpetuate a 
noble faith. The young ladies, well wrapped, 
cuddled to windward and screamed gently as the 
gunwales dipped, or the wind- whipped scud flew 
over the bow. 

One after another each boat got off, while on 
shore a number of elderly men, with watches 
out, note book in hand, took the time separately. 
Soon a string of wind-cleaving pinions, skim- 
ming the waves, were making for the southern 
prong of Loon Island. Bounding that, through 
a gentle dash of breakers over the lee of a pro- 
jecting sand spit, the firm swell of the Atlantic 
caused some of the smaller craft to shake their 
sails hesitatingly, then veer round and igno- 
miniously retire. Others held on until the 
Island was fully behind them, then grew tim- 
orous over a line of purplish haze that hugged the 
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northern horizon. Yet a few of the largest boats 
bravely kept their course, the Mist among the 
number. The last was well ahead and to wind- 
ward, carrying a single reef, with her mainsail 
hauled flat and taut as a board. The people on 
shore had mostly crossed over to the seaward 
side to view the prettiest part of the race — ^a 
spotless line of careening sails creeping over 
a foam -dotted plain, blue-hearing and resist- 
less. 

" I am glad Jody did not go on,'' remarked 
Mrs. Legare to one of her daughters. 

'^Oh! he is safe enough somewhere in the 
shrubbery with that peach-and-lily Boston girl," 
returned the young lady, whose temper a tran- 
sient dearth of beaux had not improved. 

•* Jody is most refactory, but I hardly know 
what to think of Cora." 

" What can you expect of a motherless girl, 
who has a will, yet not a head of her own. I 
think Cora Wartrace is disgracing us all to- 
day." - 

Mrs. Legare did not reply, but shrugged her 
shoulders, and began looking for her shawL 

Insensibly, though the sun shone undiminished, 
the air was growing colder. The mellow warmth 
seemed to be congealing, like a process of intan- 
gible petrifaction. The wind's mellifluous mur- 
mur saddened softly, yet meaningly, into a 
moaning monotone, as of a premonitory shrink- 
ing from coming pain. The purple haze in the 
north assumed an ashy hue, hugging the ocean, 
seemingly nearer, yet dense and motionless. A 
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few gulls swept zigzagging in from sea witli 
flute-like shrieks. 

The remaining boats held on stifSj, the mist 
still clawing off shore, with two black specks on 
board that came and went before the eye, as the 
monotonous swells received or disgorged their 
trifling burden. An old negro boatman, stand- 
ing near Colonel Foley, said to one of his mates : 

" Dey'd better 'gin ter reef *nd stan' in clost- 
er." 

" Why so ? " demanded the Colonel, turning 
quickly. He had overheard, and the Mist was 
a mile or more out from land. The other boats 
were now standing in for the shore. 

" Dar's a Nor'ver a comin' shore ez preachin', 
boss. Marse Ealph he see dat, 'nd he's a holdin* 
*er off 'twell he kin cum in 'dout tackin; but — 
laws, Marse Foley ! — dat ar' boy, he don' know 
nuttin* erbout dese yer coas' fogs. Dey dess 
comes down long of a Nor'ver f om nowhars, 'nd 
dey wraps yo' up lak a blankit fo' yo' knows 
whar yo' is, or whar yo' gwine. Dat at Mist 
bettah be a husslin in out'n dat, or todder mist 
git atter her, shore. Dass all I got ter say." 

" What can ail the boy ? '* muttered the father 
peevishly. '' He seems to make a mess of every- 
thing." 

No distinct clouds were visible, yet a silvery 
film was decking the sun with ghostly filaments; 
the chill in the air increased, and the people 
became divided in anxiety about wraps for them* 
selves and the safety of those out in frail shal- 
lops. * The ocean blue slowly took on aisteely 
9 
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glitter; the palmettos shivered sharply, and 
tamed their wrong side coldly to the wind. 

The stream of watchers had followed along the 
beach to where the northern extremity of the 
island turned westward. Here a broad ship- 
channel swept by, with a touch of breakers on 
the bar beyond. An outward-bound cotton 
steamship— one of the ocean tramps — ^was bear- 
down, ignoring both fog and Norther, with 
grand impassibility. 

Suddenly, yet almost impalpably — ^like a 
whirling dream, wherein a cycle merges itself in 
a breath-throb — ^the face of the deep was blot- 
ted out. Amid the skurrying of white, cold 
draperies, behind which the Norther crouched 
roaring, a strange medley of sounds ensued. 
Elemental sighs and liquid meanings as of dread 
endured and pain half-suppressed; mingling 
with these came mockeries of sound, low, thrill- 
ing, indescribable, yet terribly suggestive. Then, 
with a wild skirl of unmitigated scorn, the grim 
Norther — ^white-swathed — only its fury naked 
and irresistible — swept over Loon Island. 

Amid tlie roaring and fierce lash of waves, 
anxious groups watched from the furthest point 
of sand for the incoming boats. 

"There I There's the Battler rounding the 
spit,'* shouted some one, as a low black schooner 
— mainsail down and fore-peak halyards slacked 
— swept like a race-horse into view, a trail of 
seething white foam streaming behind her like a 
comet's tail. Another craft materializes, dim 
and ghostly; — ^then a third, a fourth, struggle 
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safely around the spit^ drenched with ocean 
spume — peaks lowered — sheets held in hand — 
their occupants wet, draggled, and timorous. 

Where was the Mistf The now wretched 
father — ^peering with haggard eyes through the 
maddening fog upon the hidden yeast of waters 
— envied for a moment that other father — now 
at home — his blissful unconsciousness. Still' 
they watched and waited, while those from the 
boats came ashore, and were anxiously ques« 
tioned. When last seen, the Mist was half a 
mile to seaward, and ahead of the boat nearest 
to her. Balph, they said, had luffed and come 
about, evidently seeing his danger at last. That 
was all. Nothing more had been seen or heard 
of him. 

It was growing late. The Norther, now in 
full force, lashed the outer bar with increasing 
surges. The volume of sound was suggestive as 
though all its hidden fury could be seen, even 
more so; for imagination, spurred by the sus- 
pense of tortured love, more than filled the 
vacuum veiled by the eye's impotence. Surely, 
no boat could live out on that immeasurable 
whirl of merciless brine. 

Soon, however, the fog began to change, not 
roll away, but — ^impalpably as it came — dissolve 
into its constituent elements. Many tear-soft- 
ened eyes pressed themselves upon the dwindling 
blankness — grief striving with Nature, to pierce 
the dreadful uncertainty before them. Thinner 
grew the mist, clearer the atmosphere, as 
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stricken parents, relatives, friends peered shud- 
deringly. 

"There I What's that?" "Can it be?" 
"No." "Yes." "Alas!—" 

The flap of a gull's wing ; the bursting of a 
surge, a mote upon the retina — ^fond illusions of 
burdened and imaginative hearts — ^that was alL 

The Misi had disappeared. 

Night was coming on. Women and children 
must be got home. The round of life must be 
taken up though death was feasting out there 
beyond the breakers. Colonel Foley announced 
his purpose of remaining ; his poor wife, more 
dead than alive, apparently, was carried to the 
boats. A strong party of volunteers, with two 
of the most sea- worthy boats, remained with the 
father, upon whose only son, for aught he knew, 
the sharks might now be feeding. Fires were 
lighted along the Island, and during the hours 
of darkness, a line of sentinels patroled the 
beach. Not that much good was expected to 
result thereby, but that all essential duty should 
be done. 

All night long the Norther shrieked and 
raved. Upon its wings came cold and sleet; 
the breath thickened and the blood chilled. 
All night long Colonel Foley paced a weary 
round, peering, wondering, hoping, despairing; 
and with it all, remorseful over his recent sever* 
ity with his son. Oh, the omnipotence of grief 
in stripping our motives of all but selfishness 1 
There is no sorrow like the irrevocable, for tine- 
taring the might have been's of existence with 
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their most tantaliziDg Lues, crushing egotism to 
a mummy beneath a tower of self-reproach. 

Poor boy! Poor girll Why not have let 
them marry and go their bright, foolish ways, 
and thereby have made all surrounding lives 
sweeter, if not richer. Not richer, can we say ? 
Is there anything richer under the eye of 
Heaven than two pure and united hearts, made 
happy by and for each other, radiating the same 
on all around, as the sun its purifying light and 
heat ? Thus the miserable father toiled amid a 
tissue of weird and morbid fancies — love-lashed 
into tortures — ^which the wild night roared 
against, unforgiving as destiny. 

In the morning there came a cry along the 
beach. The mast of the Mist^ broken short off 
at the deck, with the boom and sundry shreds 
of sail attached, had been washed ashore. 
These only intensified the scene of disaster, now 
irrevocable and overwhelming. Shortly there- 
after a boat, manned by negro oarsmen, came 
over from a neighboring islet, dragging a float- 
ing wreck. It was the hull of the Mist — 
thwarts and centre-board gone — ^the stem crushed 
like an egg-shell. They had found it lodged, 
beating against a sand-spit, two miles to the 
southward, where the Norther had carried it dur- 
ing the night. Drifting so far before landing es- 
tablished the fact, that the Mist must have been 
ftirther from shore than was supposed, when she 
capsized or became unmanageable. 

All that day Colonel Foley remained, restless 
and haggard, going home only at night on 
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aocount of his wife, when a note from Helen 
informed him that she was ill from anxiety and 
grief. Numbers of people had come over, at- 
tracted by the fascinating terror of the event. 
Before his departure the Colonel gathered them 
round him and said : 

" I fear — nay I know almost — ^that there is no 
hope. I will give fifty dollars for the recovery 
of either or both the—'' bis voice trembled here 
—"the bodies. I presume — ^though I do not 
know — that General Wartrace will add some- 
thing on his own account." 

He then crossed over to Edisto Island, bor- 
rowed a mule from a neighboring planter, and 
rode towards Bugle's Point alone, declining com- 
pany out of sheer heart-sickness. When he 
passed the Wartrace plantation he saw Old 
Maash waiting by the road-side. The aged 
negro looked gloomy and sad. He approached 
the Colonel and saluted him politely. 

"laxpardin', 'sah," he said, "but de Ginnerl, 
he done sont me out hyur fer ter wait fer yo\ 
'sah, in kase yo' com'd erlong. De Ginnerl sab, 
he wants ter see yo' mon'sous bad." 

"How?" returned the Colonel, his faculties 
outwardly dull under the stress of inward pain. 

"Ginnerl Wartrace, sah, mek's his bes' re» 
spec's ; 'nd he 'lows, bein' ez dish yer thing hab 
happened — ^hab happened— dat is, bein' ez yer 
bof er 'flicted er like, dat — dat — " here poor 
Maash broke down completely. "Oh Lowd! 
Oh Lowd! My pore little Missy done drown'— 
done drown' — 'nd de Ginnerl dess a-takin' oru 
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He's dess a honin^ fer to see jo\ 'sab, de wust I 
ebber seed." 

" I see/' replied Colonel Foley, kindly, tben 
turning down the plantation road. " I will go. 
God help ns all 1 We have need of aid and for- 
giveness now." 

XVII. 

BBEAEING THE NEWS. 

After General Wartrace went home, his indi- 
gestion kept him from noticing Gorans absence 
that night, other than by a certain amount of 
harmless grumbling. He concluded that she had 
accepted some hospitable invitation. It was 
Christmas time, and Wartrace Hall was a dull 
place at the best. 

The next morning he rose early, being still 
troubled by sundry internal qualms, and step- 
ping to the door, called for Maash. That worthy 
satellite hung back trembling, for reasons which 
will appear. 

Late the night before he and Edny had 
slipped off to a possum-bake given in honor of 
Christmas by Unk' Ondrew, a sage and hoary 
renter on the Wartrace plantation. They were 
returning after midnight, torch in hand, when 
they were confronted by Jody Legare who, hav- 
ing seen Miss Selborn and Mrs. Foley home, and 
ridden several miles after a doctor for the last, 
was now returning to the beach to be of further 
service if possible. A few words with the 
negroes convinced him that the owner of War- 
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trace Hall was still ignorant of the calamity that 
bad befallen him. Should he go back with them 
and tell the General? He shrank from the 
latter's violence of emotion, and concluded that 
perhaps his old and fidthful servants could best 
break the heart-rending news. 

Sorrowfully he told them, while they lifted up 
their voices in lamentation. Then he left them 
— as Maash afterwards said — " a groanin' 'nd a 
tekin on." Cora gone I No little Missy to 
brighten the old Hall and their loving hearts 
with her blithesome presence for evermore. 
Swallowed up by the cruel sea, without warning 
and without hope. Oh, it was horrible, hor- 
rible I 

Therefore, after a night of mourning, when 
Maash heard his master's voice summoning him 
he knew the dreaded hour had come. They had 
let the General sleep in ignorance. They dared 
not break in on his repose with so dire and over- 
whelming an interruption. Let him enjoy one 
more night of delusive peace. 

When the sun broke over the pines, the two 
poor souls shuddered. Edny blundered, tear- 
blinded, over her breakfast preparations, while 
the little negroes ran off with a plate of waffles 
unnoticed. Maash had hovered, like a restless 
spirit, between kitchen and hall, wagging his 
head, exclaiming and starting at every unusual 
sound. Again the General called, this time more 
impatiently. 

" He'll be a raarin' nex'," quoth Edny. " Yo'd 
bettah hike yerself out'n hyur.'' 
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" Oil Lor, Edny 1 " returned Maash. " Sposen 
yo' up 'nd go." 

" Hain' dar trubble emuff ' 'dout you' a-mekin 
mo' ? Tek dish yer hot water' 'nd tell dat ar' 
pore soul der hain' nuffin' leff him now but we 
pore no count critturs." 

Edny threw her apron over her head and sank 
into a comer, while the rice scorched in the pot. 
Maash went his way in fear and trembling. 

" Are you all dead ? " fumed the General, as 
his old servant timidly opened the .bed-room 
door. 

" No, Marse, but — ^but one on us is — ^Lowdlaab 
mercy I" Maash did not mean to be abrupt, yet 
the imminence of revelation confiised him. 

" What do you mean ? " demanded his master, 
seating himself for his shave. "Where's 
Edny?" 

" Edney's cookin' breakfus, sah. Tain' Edny." 

Maash began to strap the razor with shaking 
fingers. 

" Why, you fool, you'll cut yourself," said the 
General, peevishly. " What the devil is the mat- 
ter with you?" 

" Oh, Lowd ! My dear ole Marse, doan' blame 
Maash; I caint ho'pe tellin of ye. I druddergo 
dead, me 'nd Edny bof. Missy — dat po li'l 
Missy — she done — she — oh Lowd I — oh I — ^" 

" If I break your silly old head — ^" 

" Oh, Marse Luce," interrupted Maash, frantic- 
ally, " li'l Missy — she done gone off 'n de boat 
long ob dat ar' young Marse Foley — ^nobuddy 
no whar— 'nd dey say— dey dess low — " 
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" Wha — at ? " shouted the old man, so savagely 
that Maash lost his head completely. 

" Done gone oflf dem two tergedder — 'nd dey's 
pow'ful jubus, sah — dat — dat — " 

" Gone oflf, you say ? Now by the — " 

" Yes, Marse Luc^— 'nd dey 'sidders — " 

" I believe you are lying," roared the General, 
now blindly furious. " Get out of here." 

lie hurled a boot at Maash 's head as the old 
negro slipped out, the missile striking the door 
behind him. Then the General foamed and 
raged by himselfj with face half lathered, while 
Maasb descended to the kitchen panic-stricken, 
his news only half told. 

" Good Gord I " said he to Edny. " He's dess 
awful. Wouldn't gib me time ter splain nuthin; 
frow'd a boot at my bead fus' pass he made." 

"Didn't yo tell him w'at happ'n? " asked his 
wife. 

" I done started ; den he flew up, 'nd I dess 
had ter leak out f om dar." 

"Wal, yo' is a fooll" returned Edny, con- 
temptuously, though her eyes were red. "I'd 
er tole 'im ef he'd natally a-bruk ebbry bone in 
me ; dat's what I'd er done." 

Here a door opened, and a roar came down 
from the upper regions. 

" He's a callin'," groaned Maash. " He'll dess 
w*ar me out 'fore I gits ter tell him." 

" Go long, yo' egit," said his wife. " Serves 
yo' right for not a-tellin' of de pore soul fus' 'nd 
fo'mus'." 

Maasb was already shambling up-stairs. Edny 
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listened, wringing her bands slowly, and with 
jfresh tears in her eyes. The General's voice 
sounded loud and furious at first, yet she could 
also hear poor Maash hurriedly explaining. 
Then there was but one voice — ^her husband's — 
his words indistinguishable — ^yet Edny knew 
that each one was striking like a knell upon the 
master's heart. After a while there was silence. 

Finally Maash came creeping down, ashy of 
hue and very much subdued. At sight of his 
wife's tearful, anxious face, he broke into lamen- 
tations. 

" Lowdl oh, Lowd! Edny, hits dess a-gwine ter 
kill 'im. I made shore he'd biff me ergin, when 
I told 'im Missy was done drown', but he dess 
flopped down, like er chicken wid he neck 
wrung, 'nd den he — he— ax my pardon — akchilly 
ax dis ole nigger's pardin, fer frowin' dat ar 
boot. Nebber seed him dat away befo'. Suttin 
gwine ter happen ter 'im, shore, 'nd den — 'nd 
den—" 

"What'll come long ob we uns?" moaned 
Edny, while the breakfast entirely took care of 
itself: 

" He wants ter see Cunnel Foley, too," quoth 
Maash. "He mus' be er gittin' toched in de 
head. He tole me ter git out'n dar — sof like — 
dess ez do mush wouldn't melt in his mouf ; 'nd 
den he say, sez he, * Yo' 'nd Edny keep a lookout 
fer Cunnel Foley when he comes back.' I dess 
blared my eyes ; hit 'stonish me so. * Don' yo' 
slip dat ar off 'n yore min',' he calls atter me, 'nd 
den I com'd down hyur." 
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xvnL 

XORB NEWS. 

CoLONBL FoLKT hardl J leoognized the Gen* 
eral as Maash tushered him into the latter's pres- 
ence. A corpse-like hue had replaced his nsual 
florid complexion, and his clean-shaven, pndgy 
jaws looked pinched and blue, the flesh hanging 
in lifeless folds. He began, speaking with his 
old-time ceremoniousness. 

" Colonel Foley will, I know, pardon an old 
man's request, in view of the — of the calamity 
that has fallen alike on — on — " his voice, weak 
before, now shook, " on both of us." 

"God help us both, General 1" returned the 
ex-Federal, grasping the other's extended hand. 
**I feel entirely broken up, and was on my way 
back to my wife when your servant met me." 

"Is — is there no hope?" They were both 
seated now ; the Genercil leaned forward* speak- 
ing huskily. 

" None, I fear. The Mist came ashore over- 
turned, with her mast out of her last, night." 

The General had hid his face in one hand. He 
now raised it with a peevish petulance, frailly 
contending with the overmastering despair writ- 
ten thereon. 

" Look, you, Colonel ; that boy of yours was 
criminally careless — criminally, I say. What 
right had he to take my girl out as he did — ^my 
— my — ^little Missy I " 

" If he was so, General^" replied the otheti 
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calmly, ^ he lias paid the greatest penalty a man 
can pay — ^his life." 

"True, true. I ask yonr pardon. I am not 
myself, Colonel. Had I been so, I might not 
have sent for you ; yet — ^I thought you might 
hold out some hope." 

" I wish I could," said the Colonel, rising — 
then, as though remembering something unim- 
portant, '^ there was a steamer seen going out as 
the fog closed down, yet it is hardly possible she 
could have seen or heard our two poor lost 
ones in all that uproar of wind and wave. 

"How? A steamer?" The General grew 
animated. Any straw would do to catch at; 
any self-encouragement was preferable to this 
grinding sense of irrevocable loss. " Going out^ 
you say ? " 

" Yes," responded Foley, wearily, " but in that 
turmoil, only one chance in a hundred would 
have brought her within hail of the Mist 
Nothing could be seen. Indeed, the Mist must 
have swamped before the steamer could have 
gotten near her." 

" Colonel Foley, you say there was one chance 
in a hundred of a rescue. We will take that 
chance, hoping, under God's mercy, that our dear 
ones may not yet be food for fishes. You say 
the Mist came ashore. Why not the bodies 
also, if our children perished ? " 

"It is hardly time yet, the sailors say." The 
Colonel was surprised at the sudden change com- 
ing over General Wartrace. He himself, saw 
little little or no reason for encouragement. 
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*^ Wood will float ; bodies do not, until after a 
oertain lapse of time. Again — ^the sharks at 
the inlet liare doubtless devoured the bodies." 

" I tell you no," replied the General, with em- 
phasis. ^'I will not believe that mj little girl 
is dead nntil I hear from that steamship. I will 
run up to town and find out her name and desti- 
nation." 

^^God knows I I hope you may not be de- 
ceived ; I wish I could say that I believe it. I 
must go home now to my poor wife. This blow 
aflTects her severely." 

The Colonel held out his hand. The General 
took it, still, however, possessed with his new 
idea. 

"Do not despair. Colonel. The world of 
wonders is not dead yet. Even stranger things 
are happening almost daily. I thank you, sir, 
for having called. I am an old man, and I may 
have treated you ill. Do not let us argue the 
question. Perhaps I was wrong to stand in the 
way of my little girl's wishes. God knows I I 
thought I was acting for the best. We have 
our traditions, and we dislike to depart from 
them. Yet — ^my poor Coral Oh, Colonel! 
help me to believe that my daughter is still 
spared to me — ^that your son is yet alive." 

He was shaking Tom Foley's hand in both 
his own — ^his face tremulous — ^broken with a 
fevered anxiety for a hope and an encourage- 
ment that shoidd shield his heart from the de- 
spair out of which it had momentarily lifted it* 
self! 
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The former returned to his own desolate home 
to console the living, while enduring the sus- 
pense that is often harder to bear than the direst 
certainties. No bodies came ashore, though the 
watchers remained on the beach for days. Yet 
that signified little, as the minor ocean currents 
are variable, being influenced largely by the 
shiftuig nature of the winds and the tides that 
create them. The dead might have been swept 
farther out to sea, if not devoured by some of 
the marine monsters ever hovering about the 
inlets of the Southern coast. 

Yet, were they dead ? A man of Foley's pru- 
dent nature and habits — steeled and finessed by 
years of wary dealing with the world — cautious 
in resolve — exact in execution; such a man 
flouts rather than courts the filmy results of un- 
certainty. Balph — ^his only son — was probably 
dead, and with him the girl who might have 
made him happy, but for — ^what ? Aye, what ? 
Grief — ^permanent — ^refiised to let Mm answer 
that question except with a meo, culpa. There 
came a picture to the father's mind of his boy 
as he had once loved to dream of him — a part- 
ner in his business, sharing its responsibilities, 
its rewards, married to the woman of his choice 
— ^both rising up and calling their parents 
blessed. What was the actual result — ^the out- 
come of this indomitable pride — ^this alien 
Northern and Southern repugnance ? His poor 
wife's moans, his own desolate heart, answered 
him. 

Meanwhile the General, to Maash and Edny^s 
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unbounded surprise, called for clean clothes the 
next day, bundled himself into them, and hurried 
off to Charleston. There he spent hours of weary 
yet intense expectation, tramping fix>m one office 
to another, until he found that the steamship's 
name was the Triton. She was cotton-loaded 
and bound for liverpool, England. She had 
taken no pilot — more the pity — ^therefore no 
news had come back with the pilot-boat then 
cruising. Her owners and consignees were Bath, 
Ledyard k Co., of Birkenhead, Forthwith the 
Qeneral rushed over to Dibrell's Bank where he 
deposited. 

" How much is to my credit? •* he asked. 

One of the bookkeepers looked — pen behind 
ear — ^then figured leisurely with a penciL 

" Ninety-six dollars and seventy-two cents." 

" D — ^n it 1 " he muttered, as he hurried over 
to his factors. "I'm always hard up when cash is 
needed nowadays." 

"I want an advance to my credit at Dibrell's 
Bank of three hundred dollars," he demanded of 
the bald-headed senior of the firm, who had han- 
dled the most of his cotton for forty years. 

" Certainly, GeneraL For how long ? " returned 
that worthy, making out the order; then, without 
waiting for a reply, continuing, " I shall look for 
you in at two to go home with me for dinner. 
We have heard of your great loss—" 

But General Wartrace had seized the order 
and started back to the bank, leaving the bald- 
headed senior staring after him. He threw it 
down before the cashier, lusking : : 
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" Who are your Liverpool exchanges ? " 

" Fossbrook Brothers, 91 Marlborough ISbad." 

'^I desire you to cable them that I have 

placed three hundred dollars to their credit here 

with you, and subject to the order of Bath, Led- 

yard & Co., Birkenhead." 

The cashier obeyed the instructions wonder- 
ingly. Then he remembered reading in the 
paper that the daughter of General Wartrace 
had been drowned Christmas day. ''The old 
gentleman's getting off his base, I fear," was his 
trivial comment. 

Meanwhile the General had hurried over to the 
Western Union office, where he wrote and handed 
in the following cable dispatch. 

" Bath, Ledyabd & Co., Birkenhead, England : 
Have placed three hundred dollars with Fossbrook 
Bros., Liverpool, subject to your order. If Ealph 
Foley and Cora Wartrace are on Triton^ let them 
have same. Dibrell's Bank here will explain. 

"LuciEN Wabtracb, 
" Charleston, U. S. A." 

Then, having paid an enormous tariff without 
a grumble, the General again hunted up the 
bald-headed senior and went home to dinner with 
him. The following day, having done all he 
could, he returned home. 

But time soon grew burdensome. Suspense 
was daily sharpened. Anxiety kept replanting 
day by day the uprooted hopelessness of that 
despair which had thriven so blackly imder tli« 

19 
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firat overwhelmiDg stress of calamity. Wartraoe 
Hall-2-the home of his fSftthera for generations — 
had never seemed so forlorn, bleak, and deserted 
of all but painful memories before. The very 
ghosts of his ancestors seemed peeping about 
the dark halls and recesses for signs of that sweet 
face and form, which now might be lying stark 
— ^yet no 1 no 1 — ^a thousand vague denials were 
more tolerable than this hag-ridden acknowl- 
edgement of the worst. And so two weeks 
dragged on. 

One day, mounted on his great roan, he found 
himself near Buglers Point. In his first extremity 
he had sent for Colonel Foley. Had not afSiction 
made them kin? Was this man not a sorrow- 
ing father, too ? If he had sent for him once, 
should he not go to him now if he chose ? Away 
with the ostentatious stultification of nature for 
the sake of prejudice 1 Were not his bowels 
yearning, and should he still stiffen his neck in 
the face of a probable doom that had laid them 
both in the dust I 

The Colonel was at his desk, perfunctorily 
attending to routine affairs, with a settled gloom 
in his eye and a weariness in his limbs. The 
office clock had struck twelve, and the office 
attaches had gone to dinner. A lull — ^a pulse- 
less interval — ^rested upon the concentrated activ- 
ities of which the ruling spirit sat mute and list- 
less here. After sombre greetings, the Colonel 
began looking for a paper on his desk. 

"I have just returned from town," he said. 
*• While there one of Dibrell's people handed me 
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tliis dispatch to give to you. I was about to 
take it over myself. It was very kind of you, in 
cabling money, to include my son's name. Yet 
God only knows what is best for us all. Prepare 
yourself, my dear General. I had no hopes from 
the first — ^yet this sad confirmation — " 

But his visitor, with shaking hands and blur- 
ring eyes, was reading the following: 

*'DiBBELL & Co., Charleston : — Triton arrived. 
Bath, Ledyard & Co. report no such parties on 
board. Send instructions as to money. 

" FossBROOK Brothers, Liverpool." 

Then General Wartrace fell into a chair, look- 
ing so ghastly that the Colonel hastened to oflFer 
ft glass of water. He shook his head wearily, 
and sat with his eyes on the floor, automatically 
listening to the other's words. 

" No, I lost hope from the first, though Mrs. 
Foley and Miss Selbom, like yourself, built much 
upon the result of this steam-ship inquiry." 

" I will not — ^I cannot give her up," exclaimed 
the old man, raising his dry, fevered eyes ; then 
he added beseechingly — brokenly, "Colonel 
Foley, help me — ^for God's sake 1 — ^lielp me to yet 
have faith. I cannot believe that my little girl 
is lying — cold — " 

Words failed him, and for a time they inef- 
fectually condoled with one another, more like two 
children than imperious and practical-minded 
men. An horn* passed before the General left ; 
then one of the clerks had to help him on his 
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hone, a kind of aid he had never required be- 
fore. 

Yet still another surprise was in store for 
these sorrowing parents. The General was over 
half way home, riding listlessly, when he heard 
himself called by a familiar voice. He looked 
up. Maash — on a plantation mule— was hurry- 
ing up the road, waving a letter in his hand.. 
Gould it be other news ? Should he welcome it, 
or set his face against any more of this word- 
torturing of a heart already wrung to the point 
of breaking ? 

Maash came up, greatly excited, and thrust 
the letter in his master^s hand, saying: 

" Dey dess sent hit down f 'om town a kitin', 
by one ob dem blue coat libbry boys. He was 
mon'sous peart 'nd sassy, dat ar boy was, but he 
low'd dat Missy 'nd Marse Ralph hain* done 
drown' atter all. 'Nd he's gone ober to de Cun- 
nel's wif emodder 'spatch." 

Meanwhile General Wartrace tore open and 
read, with tingling thrills, the following words : 

" Belmont House, New York, Jan. 6, 1887. — 

"Gen. Lucien Wartrace, Wartrace Hall, 

Bdisto Island, care Dibrell & Co., Charleston : — 

"Arrived here yesterday. Cora safe and 

well. We were married this morning. Will be 

home soon. Ealph Foley." 

The General's first impulse was to throw his 
hat in the air and give the rebel yell ; his next 
to hug Maash, whose old eyes appeared to 
hunger for confirmation of the glad news pro- 
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claimed by the xnessenger-boj. By a great 
effort be remembered at once bis dignity and bis 
faitbfol servant's solicitude. 

*' Bun bome, Maasb, and tell all bands tbat 
your young mistress and Mr. Foley are safe — " 

'' T'ank de good Lowd I " exclaimed Maasb fer- 
vently. 

** Don't interrupt me, sir," said bis master, try- 
ing to frown, but tbe frpwn would not come ; 
instead, two tears bung upon tbe gray lasbes, and 
tbe old veteran broke into a sobbing laugb, and 
wound up by slapping Maasb upon tbe back as 
be said : 

"Bun bome— run bome, boy, and spread tbe 
news. I'll ride back and see wbat Foley's dis- 
patcb says." 

Wbile returning, tbe General suddenly remem* 
bered tbat tbere was something said of a mar- 
riage in tbat magic telegram. He pulled it out 
and read again. Tben bis brow clouded, but 
only momentarily. Had be not just realized 
bow miserable tbe world would seem to bim 
without bis child ? And now — ^why he had two 
children. Tbat was tbe plain English of it, let 
pride say what it might. Pride had had ita day, 
and a woeful mess it had made of things. Now^ 
in bis sere and yearning heart, he felt — with a 
thrill he dared not gainsay — ^how blest was tbe 
assurance that be was less alone in tbe world 
than ever. 

Two children — and one of them a Yankee I— 
He laughed loudly over tbe absurd nature of 
ibis assertion as applying to a Wartrace — tben 
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smiled Badly for a moment, tbat be should have 
allowed a spturioos absurdity to so nearly wreck 
his happiness — ^now saved to him by no merit of 
his own. Then — be turned in to see what Colo- 
nel Foley thought of this new torn of Fortune's 
bewildering wheeL 

XIX. 

HOKE AGAIN. 

A Jakttaby moon shone coldly down npon 
the twisted and moss-covered gables of Wartrace 
Hall. It silvered the frost on the rail fences and 
polished the needles of the pines ; it rendered 
whitely visible the last whifb of smoke that 
floated from the embers in the fire-places inside 
— ^that of the General in the great house, that of 
Maash and Edny in the kitchen ; it showered 
light and sadness over the somnolent face of 
Nature, preparing with ghastly touch the com- 
mon things of life for the fit company of ghost, 
goblin, and all things the too superstitious soul k 
prone to shudder at. 

Down the plantation road came a sound of 
hoofs, which growing nearer, permeated the 
shadows of the ancestral oaks with an isolated 
clatter, that finally ceased near the entrance to 
the garden. Then, after a brief silence, two 
muffled figures slipped noiselessly round the 
great house in the direction of the quarters. 
Had this chill, silent absorption of the night at 
last evoked its own congenial accessories? 
Were the ghosts materializing ? We shall see. 
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Ab they passed the kitchen, out came the 
house-dog from his box of a kennel. But an ex- 
tended white hand and a few subdued endear- 
ments, that sounded Uke a soft cooing, rendered 
him as tractable as though the sovereignty of the 
night's minions was balm to his canine spirit. 
Then came a tap on a cabin door. 

" Wha' dat come dar ? " exclaimed a cracked 
female voice. 

" It's me, Edny," replied one of the outside 
phantoms in a very susceptible tremolo. 

" Who's me ? Why'n yo' in bed dis yer — ^" 

" It's Missy ! Don't you know Missy ? " 

" Gret King ! Wak' up, ole man 1 Yo' hyar 
me ? Missy done come back." 

Meanwhile a heavy thud of bare feet on the 
puncheons inside ensued, then the door flew 
open, and in a trice Cora was in her old 
" mammy's " arms, crying, laughing, trembling 
all at once. Behind her Maash—- much dishev- 
eled and invoking the Lord to witness his amaze- 
ment — was struggling into his breeches. Then 
Edny, seeing the other figure before the door, 
retired to add to her toilet. 

" Lowdy, Lowdy ! " she said, " 'nd dar's Marse 
Balph a-ketchin ob me in dish yer fix." 

Maash now came forward and shook hands, and 
doubted his own eyes, and wondered, and con- 
gratulated them both. 

"And now;" exclaimed Cora, "how is poor 
Papa? Oh I I couldn't sleep for thinking of 
him. The steamer only got to her dock after 
dark, and— what do you think, Edny? — ^I 
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couldn't bear the thougbts of sleeping without 
knowing.^ 

^^Tesi" put in Balph, '^and she made me get 
horaeSi and heie we have come across countiy 
and over Turk's Feny, clear from town this 
blessed night." 

*'Sho now I" said Maash, not much impressed 
by this undue impatience. ^ Yo'd bettah a-gun 
ter bed up dar, 'stead ob wakin up half de folks 
'nd all de dogs in de kentiy wid yere clatter. 
Yit — ^bein' ez yo'se hyur — ^" 

*' But how ts Papa ? Do tell me this instant." 

" De Ginnerl's dess a liffin' de roof off a-snorin' 
right erbout now. He's all right, 'nd ready to 
guy ye bof a hull hoodie of blessin's in de mawn- 
in'. But yo'd bettah b'lieb dar was a rukus 
raised roun' hyur fer one while. Dey dess low'd 
yer was bof drown', 'er gone ter Liverpool, 'er some 
sech no count place. Hit like ter run bof ob yer 
pappies plum out'n thur heads, a meachin' 'nd a 
studyin' bout ye. De Oinnerl at las' got so he 
wouldn't raar 'ud pitch at nuthin'. I dess natally 
know'd den, if he don' hyur suttin' sun, hijs fat 
'ud be plum in de fire. Hit sholy would. I 
low'd ter Edny hit wuz erbleege to be dat ar 
way. Den yore 'spatch com'd. I dess up 'nd 
took hit to him. He was a-ridin' de ole roan. 
He set in 'nd he read 'um, den — ^blim I — ^he fotch 
me on de back. ' Maash,' said he, ' go tell dem 
triflin', no count niggers dat Miss Cory hain' got 
herse'f dead yit.' Den, ez he rode off, I heam 
him cuss de ole roan, 'nd I natally knowd r de 
Ginnerl was fotohin' hisse'f roun' ergin." 
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Edny had stirred up the fire, and the four 
hovered round it, talking eagerly in subdued 
tones* After awhile Maash went out and took 
care of the horses, while Edny, followed by Cora 
and Balph, softly entered the great house, and 
stole Kke thieves to Cora's own room, which the 
good soul had kept warmed and ready for its oc- 
cupant during all those days of absence and 
mourning. On one of the landings they passed 
the Gbneral's door. Cora paused and, listening, 
heard Maash's words verified. A distressing 
snore tore its way through, the key -hole. Cora 
threw a kiss at the paneling, and turned after the 
others, her eyes moistening for a moment. 

" I dess lowed yo' mout come back," whis- 
pered Edny, pointing to the well-made bed and 
the still glowing embers in the grate, '^ 'nd shore 
'nuflF, honey — hyur yo' is." 

In the morning, after the usual wordy skirmish 
with Maash over the hot water and other etcet- 
eras, the General came down and found four 
plates laid for breakfast. 

"How's this?" he demanded of Edny, whose 
figure he then caught a flying glimpse of. 

But Edny retired precipitately, and the next 
instant the General found two white arms impris- 
oning his neck, and a pair of red lips hunting out 
the kissable spots upon his martial visage. A 
mist clouded his vision, and he was conscious 
of trying to frown, a manoeuvre that failed piti- 
ably. Instead, his raised voice shook itself into 
a lame throat-clearing, yet even the bronchitis 
left him in the lurch, and he ignominiously bowed 
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his head over the mass of dark curls sheltering 
Cora's rosy faoe that nestled upon his l»x>ad 
bosom. When he again saw clearly, Balph 
Foley was before him, looking upon this mute 
process of reconciliation rather wistfully. The 
General strove to recover a shred of austerity. 

" So, sir," he said, his tone not quite so firm as 
he wished, "having robbed me, you come to 
gloat over my loneliness." 

" Now, Papa," cried Cora, "you must really be- 
have. There is company coming. Hark I I hear 
him now." 

Sure enough, the knocker sounded, and Maash 
ushered in Colonel Foley who, after one wild 
look around^ turned to his son, saying: 

" Ealph — ^my boy — God bless you I God bless 
us all, and make us truly thankful 1" 

Father and son actually embraced, a rare 
proceeding among Saxon men, while the General, 
glancing at Cora, surrendered unconditionally, 
with a loud " Amenl" to the Colonel's invoca- 
tion. 

Ah, what a breakfast that was I Edny outdid 
herself, and that was saying a good deal, as half 
the good cooks in Edisto know to this day. 
Maash donned a clean white jacket in honor of 
the occasion and, as he afterwards put it, " dess 
whirled in 'nd flew eroun' like a ole hen wif her 
head chock off." 

"You see. Papa," said Cora, with one arm 
around the General's neck, while she tucked his 
napkin under his chin, "I made up my mind, 
when the City of Macon got to her dock, that 
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1 just couldn't rest until peace was made. So 
we came down last night, and Maasli — bless his 
old soull^-went over before daylight and asked 
Colonel Foley to come over. I knew you would 
want Ealph's father to be on hand." 

**Yes, honey," returned the General, "Foley 
and I have found out a thing or two since you 
two scape-goats left, with all our sins upon your 
two poor little heads. But now, seeing that the 
fatted calf is ready, perhaps you had better give 
an account of yourselves " 

"Go ahead, Ealph; I could never get through 
with it all." Cora shook her head playfully at 
her husband, who gulped down some coffee 
before he spoke. 

" You see, there's not much to tell, after all." 

" Oh! if you begin like that, I—" 

" Hush, Missy," said her father. " You know 
the old Scotch adage, ^ a lad for the truth, and a 
lass to whip round it.' " 

Thereat they all laughed. Cora shook her lit- 
tle fist at the doughty General, while Ealph pro- 
ceeded. 

" When the Norther came on I saw that I had 
held off shore too long. I luffed and came 
round on the port tack. As the fog closed down 
I ran for the shore, determining to beach the 
Mist^ if I found I could not make the inlet. 
Well, sir, the wind got so hard I had to lower 
my peak, which threw our course more to lee- 
ward. We could see nothing, and I suppose I 
lost my bearings, for we found neither breakers, 
landy nor inlet; and at last a heavy sea — ^lurching 
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us — snapped the mast off. I managed to cut 
away the wreckage, then we drifted helplessly, 
every sea tumbling more or less water aboard. 
Cora grew nervous, which was only natural, and 
I began to think things were about all up with 
us, when a steamer hove in sight, not a hundred 
yards off." 

" Oh I how I blessed the sight "of that steamer I " 
cried Cora, clapping her hands. "There we 
were, drenched, draggled, and almost without 
hope; and I — " she shuddered, "well, worlds 
wouldn't tempt me to go through it again." 

" Poor little Missy I " said the General, holding 
out his cup for more sugar. " Well, go on, sir." 

" We shouted and screamed, and finally they 
either heard or saw us. They lowered a boat 
and took us on board before a red-faced tyrant 
of a captain, who said we deserved to drown for 
giving him so much trouble. Well, sir, he 
wouldn't think of putting us ashore. * Too much 
of a sea on,' he said, ' by this time.' I guess he 
was about right, for it was then blowing great 
guns. He was crabbed enough until he found I 
had money along, when he mellowed down and 
said: 'Well, you're both bound for Liverpool, 
unless we meet some craft as '11 ship you back. 
So just fork over for your grub and stowage, 
and we'U make you comfortable.' I forked 
over, and they gave Cora a bunk with the stew- 
ardess, while I was stowed with the first mate. 
They had no other passengers, and we were glad 
to take pot-luck with them all. The fifth day 
out we passed close to a ship from round Good 
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Hope bound for New York, We parleyed with 
our captain ; lie parleyed with the other captain 
through a trumpet. The result was, we soon 
found ourselves going towards New York instead 
of Liverpool, by disbursing more passage-money. 
That was one step less further away from home, 
you see." 

" It was the worst cabin and there were the 
frowziest berths I " interrupted Cora. " Lots of 
water everywhere, but no soap." 

" Then bad weather came on again," resumed 
Balph, ''and we pitched and tossed about the 
'roaring forties ' until Cora got sea-sick at last in 
a hurricane. She had held out bravely — " 

" And such a time as I had I " cried Missy, em- 
phasizing her miseries by a pantomimic illustra- 
tion of the horrors of sea-sickness that made 
them all laugh. 

" Don't heed her," said Ralph. " She'll make 
you believe she's a ninny yet, while I know that 
no man could have endured her many trials 
with greater patience than she did." 

Cora flashed him a grateM glance, when the 
Colonel, who was nothing if not practical, asked: 

" How was it you happened to have so much 
money with you ? " 

"Yes, explain, sir," said General Wartrace, 
grimly, at the same time winking across the 
table at the others. "It's more than I can do to 
tote ready cash round these days." 

" Why, father," returned Ralph, coloring, " it 
was all I had left — and for safe-keeping I 
brought it down home — " 
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*'M — ^hml" grunted the Colonel, meaninglyi 
then looking kindly at his son, he said lightlji 
" Well, what did you do in New York ? " 

This innocent question caused Cora to blush 
and look down, while Balph, regarding both the 
elder men, replied laughingly: 

^' Well, sir, we knocked around and — ^got mar- 
ried." 

There was a general smile as he continued, 
explanatorily. 

'^Ohl Cora was hard to overcome. I was 
entirely to blame. I finally put it to her that 
Fate had decided for us. We had not run away 
intentionally, or thrust ourselves where we then 
were; we were simply instruments in a wiser 
hand than oar own, that had at last brought us 
together. Then I told her that it didn't look 
very well for us two to be trapseing over the 
globe alone together, in this style, without the 
sanction of Church and State. Even our own 
people at home here might talk, should we come 
home ununited — " 

*' I've hardly forgiven myself yet. Papa," inter- 
rupted Cora, beaming a radiant smile at her 
father, "although — although I'm very happy. 
Just say now that you — that you will — " 

** That Foley and I were a pair of absurd old 
geese that ought to have known better, and you'll 
be satisfied — eh ? " The General cocked his eye 
knowingly, then resumed. "Well — we don't 
own up to quite all that, children. Brag is a 
fSP^ ^^f y©t Holdfast is a better one. We 
may still cling with one hand to a few old-timo 
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wlum-wliams, yet with the other we welcome 
you to our hearts and homes; for, without you, 
all else would seem but rubbish— eh, Colonel?" 

The Colonel had lashed himself into a com- 
plete self-surrender several days ago. He at 
once assented, and claimed the attendance of 
them all at his house to dinner that very day. 

" I'll take Ealph along with me this morning, 
for his mother to cry over. Had she been well 
enough she would have doffed ceremony and come 
with me." 

" And she would have been more than wel- 
come, sir," exclaimed the General, amiably. 

So, it being arranged that Cora and her father 
would go over to Colonel Foley's later on, Ealph 
and his parent were soon riding over the marshes 
towards Bugle's Point. 

"Father," said the son, "I know now that you 
were right in everything except — well, except 
your opposition to Cora. I still pin my faith to 
myself there.'' 

" Well, son, I have preached, and you see what 
has come of it. Your money is gone, and you 
have a wife to look after." 

" Confound Findlay I " exclaimed Ealph a little 
bitterly. 

*'So it was Findlay, was it? Futures and that 
sort of thing. WeU, if it puts into you sober, 
steady notions about acquiring money hereafter, 
perhaps Findlay will yet prove to have befriended 
you, by forcing upon you the same habits your 
own father has failed to induct you into. You 
oan now probably take your chance of two ways 



